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Hl'MAN PRODI CT OF THE COLLEGES 

llio tnanufacluror sliapes liis raw material in order to create a 
product that will meet a definite donmnd. He modifies his proiluct 
in (piick response to chanties in dcniaml and tries to anticipate such 
ehanjre.s whenever (his is possible. He markets his product himself 
or (hroiigh a related organization. To insure proper use and to make 
repairs in case of breakdown, he “services’’ it after it is in the hands 
of the consumer. Tn other words, the business process is controlled 
by the necessity of getting the product into use and by its behavior 
in use. 

The colleges, which by analogy may be regarded as manufacturers 
of a human product, have in the past largely neglected many of these 
processes. They have, to a large extent, contented themselves with 
; shaping their materials by traditional patterns. They have not 
been highly sensitive to the fact when these patterns* became or 
threatened to become obsolete. Even in (lie luofessions and techni- 
cal fields of education relatively le.ss attention has been paid to the 
life oeeupation of students than the rnanufaetnrer pays to the serv- 
ices that his pipduct will render. The arts college has frequently 
repudiated #»11 concern with the means bv which its graduates shall 
earn their living. More important .still, the colleges have seldom 
studied the .society in which the .student will live in order to deter- 
mine the elements of kiiowledge and character which, in his world, 
^vill make for |)ersonaI haj)piness, rich o.xpericnce, and social us<>ful- 
ness. Th(f. have rested content in ’the faith tlmt studies derived 
from the mp<lieval period are still nece.ssary to make life useful and 
happy m an age of cheap printing, .swift transportation, machine 
production, and universal public education. 
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There would he no exeiise for (hoxe slaleinents in a survey of 
recent teinleiicies in hijiher cdiu'iUion if it were not elenr that the 
collejie.s and universities arc now rccofinizin^ these fact- and are 
taking measures to atljust (heir work to present eonditions of living 
and of emidoyinent. 

T^niversity leaders tluMuselves are most eniphatii’ in the statement of 
their realization of these maladjustments. Dean Hawkos, of Cohnn- 
hia University, for instance, sums up his oritical judgment of rol- 
leg[es: “There is no doubt in my mind (hat the American college has 
faileil more signallv in relating (he ‘students education to the kind 
of life (hat he is going to live than in any other direction." Uresi- 
deiit Hall, of the University of Oregon, in his study «if the relations 
of the university to (he State, reports: T repentially encountered 

criticism from our alumni (hat we w»'re not doing our full duty hy 
(hem in helping to. locate them in jmsitioU'^ when they graduated 
ami in helping the men located in backwaril communities into better 
jobs after (hey have develo])e(1 their capacity for promotion." E.x- 
jircssions of this kind might 1 .m’ mulii.pheil. ami analysi'' would show 
that they’ are almost ocpially divich'd hetweeii the obligation of the 
college to train and jdace its graduates in positions where they may 
earn a living and the. responsibility of the college to proviile these 
graduates with the knowledge and 'attitudes of luinil which will make 
their lives full and useful in any community in which their lot is cast. 

It is easily po.ssiblc to prove, backward as the colleges diave been 
in realizing their full uscfulnes.s, that four years of college work 
will enable the college graduate to make many thousands of dollars 
more <Iuring his life than the high-.scho<il gra<luate cun make. This 
fact, however, i.s of no more significance than if the manufacturer 
bhould .state that his profits were $100,000 a rear when they might 
have been $1,000,000 if be had imjiroved the usefulness of li^ prod- 
uct, his marketing methods, and the service given after the product 
was sold. Colleges are therefore now .beginning to .study scr|ously 
the world in which (heir graduates will live in order to prepare thgn 
better to earn their livelihood in that world, and to adjust themselves 
happily ^<1 usefully from the pei*sonnl and social stand[)oints. 

Everywlicre inercas<‘d interest is being nianifetited in the life 
occupations of students. ‘Washington and Tvce, to choose but one 
example, has made a case study of the choices of occupation by its 
students and the modification of these choices that result from college 
training, d'hc New York Colh'ge. of Agriculture of (kirnell bni- 
versify, the Minnesota College of Agriculture, and Imva State Col- 
lege have recently miule careful studies of (he occupations of (heir 
graduates, in order to measure, to a degree, the suitability of the 
educational program to life interest after graduatior\. No element 
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of tho survey of tin* land-frrant colleges, now living condiirtod l>v 
die Biiroau of Kdncali(»n, lias altiailed more attention ami lu*artv 
(on|>eiation from the institulioim than the portiitn dealimr with the 
oeeiipational-liistory <>f their graduates and ex-students. lli?s interest 
may. in part, arise fj'om the desii'e of the institutions to justify what 
they have lieen doin«r, hut in lar^m part it comes from the hope that 
a earefid study of lluw matters may serve to direct emphasis in the 
construction of educational projrrams. 

Snell Studies are open, of couis<>. to the char<:e that educational 
proivsses la^ hehind shifts in occupational activity, that the program 
to he most useful must anticipate demand for services hy the world 
in which the students will live. Neverthele.ss. it is cliaracteristie of 
[M'o^re.ssive thought iji the hi*rher educational world that it is keenly 
de-sirous o'f harmonizing its activities with the practical and social 
situations of the world out.side college walls. 

Placement and employment services have, of cmir.so. l>een offered 
hy the colle<res iir more or le.-s haphazard fashion for many years, 
k^ysteniatic servicc-s of this kind are now developing at a precipitant 
rate. Ruch services, even though highly developed ^d rendering 
excellent aid, may he carried oh withciut anv reference to the educa* 
tional jirogram. 1 he juoce.ss may consist merely of attempting to 
find positions for the pnnhict as it is. without any ajiparent effort 
.to modify the process or the form of the educational offering to meet 
• the needs of the po.silion.s in which gradiiate.s are jilaced. It is, 
•therefore, o.speeiully significant that, in many in.'^inces. educational 
and vocational guidance and placement of students are being closcdv 

of the c( 1 le,.,c curriculum. Such efforts range 
fiwii the attenuated relations iinjilied by the creation hy Middlebury 
rpllege of a new office which coinhiiu's the feuctinns of director of 
m^uission.s and alumni secretary to the formation of bureaus similar 
to nhe bureau of educational rocord.s and guidance at the ITniversity 
•(if ;Wi.sconsin. Ihesident Fnmk. of the I'ni versify of Wisconsin, 
tlesi ribes the purpo.se,s of tliis bureau as follow.s< 

The bnrenu of edncnflonnl reeonlM nn<1 Kulrtnnee will po the mere 

kH‘i>iiiK of grades to the a.vemldiiiB of a wide nmge of Informntloiv resiMs-lha; 
the life and work of the student.s as the ltacki.T(»und and ImisIr for Ilje develou 
meat of tin effi>ctive «i*rvUv of couns«‘| and guidance to the sindnits— nn end 
that l.s not always achlevcHl hy the |»revailing .s.vsieiii ntivisers. 

Th^> bureau likewise will ho (he iis.semhly ]M)int for n riehly detailed fund of 
Infemiaflon n*gardlng (he nature and results of the edncnlWMml jmw«‘sses to 
yhich the .student.s are subjected. This will pn.vhle fiielll(l,*s that will make 
t possible ft)r the university to keep up a contlnmms study of the rt'sults of lt» 
enterprises an<J to take Its own educatlomil pulse. 

The content of instruction given in the colleges, ns well as in the 
lower schcKils, lias l)een largely imposed upon students without any 
very real reference to the student’s own conception of values. This 
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is perhaps uiiavouhihle (o a (le^ivo. On the olher liiiiid. the useful- 
ness of mucli niateriiil suulietl is so remote ami unreal that the col- 
leges thj*iiiselves hnvc luul difliculty in making out a ease fur it. .\n 
attempt was made at \'aj;sar two years ago to determine why eoIKgt* 
students study. The must impurtant latturs wine interest • in the 
subject and realization of the value of the work fur the future. No 
one doubts that understanding by the stmhmt of the ewnonfu* and 
])ersonal usefulness of his work would transtonu his attitude toward 
ins eollem' eourso. Since the colleges n<»w wish to lake ■advaniaire of 
this factor in the teaching process, we may expect liirther studies of 
the life activities of our pr(?sent social order which will result in 
prcrfound modifications of l)oth e\irricula and methods. 

Tendencies in. this direction are evident here and there. The I;ni- 
A’ersit}' of Michigan jdedical School has developed U’jtlan to attach 
medical students in the interval between the junior and senior years 
to practitioners, in somewhat the same relationshi|i as aiiprentiees to 
craftsiilcn. Dearj Cabot, of the medical school, makes it clear that 
the medical schools have emphasized the science of medicine from the 
Btundpoint of analyses by the chetni.st and bacteriologist ami the 
physiologist, and have neglected the art which the product of the 
schools will be called upon to practice. They have neglected “the 
art by which the physician, in actual contact with the patient, e.sti- 
•inates him as a personality rather than a laboratory animal and 
brings to bear uppu his ailment the evidence of his .senses, his judg- 
ment, and finally his scientific knowledge." , 

It is the ailitudo of the medical college rather than the specinc 
device to which attention is here (lirected. A similar outlo/>k is evi- 
dent in .studies made by the Iowa State College. (Iraduatis <)f the' 
engineering college were given ftdl opportunity to enticizo the edu- 
cation to which they had bemi subjected and to suggest means hy 
which the <,*duciUionul program might be be’tter adapted to the needs 
that they have found in actual experience, t^uch concern might he 
expected from work so definitely ocrupational as engineering, hut 
similar inquiry Has been made by the C’ollege of Liberal Arts of llos- 
ton University with reference to a ju-ogram designed primarily to 
, ])i:ovide adjustment of personal life to society outside the oceiipalional 
field. 

Nor are. the eolleges content with increased concern over the occu- 
pational and personal needs which grndimtes will meet upon their 
entrance into the world outside. In the past the attitude of the eol- 
leges has been largely that while the .student is on the campus the 
college owes a duty to him, hut that upon graduation tin* relation- 
ship, ie reversed and the alumnus is under obligation to render service 
to his alma mater. At best during the college period there has' been 
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a (lepve of inmiial rpsponsibility while llioreaflor it becomes a one- 
sided affair with the Imnlen on tiio'^iiiliiate. Colleges and universi- 
ties are now reco^mizin<r that wliiK thev ;rive the student durin*^ the 
years of under<ri uduale and ;:radiiate or professional residence is not 
a reservoir adecjiiute for the needsof a lifetime. They are. oomin*; to 
reco<rnition of ihi-ir responsibility to the student ti ftcr firaduation and 
tliroujrhont his life, ’ 

Utii ver.'«ily extension services haVe in the ])ast <;iven some ediica- 
i. .d aid to jrrad nates. For many years the University of Wisconsin 
lias offereil po.stirraduate course.^ by e.xtension to tlie medical men of 
the State. The rc^n.pts of the University of Mielii-ran plan hy vari- 
ous means to kee)'^ jHaetitioners in touch with the .school and abreast 
of medical jiro^rress. I he I niversily of ^^illiU’.sota. ha-s otfered .several 
intensive, cours«^s for dental practitioners! Similar aid throujih gen- 
eral e.xtension lias been <riven to graduates wliose lives are not east in 
the profe.ssional mold. liiit the^-e sei'vices have i^ver In^en syste- 
matically and consciously <lirectt‘d in all of the fii*lds to which gradu- 
ates go, for the purpose of maintaining the usefulness of the institu- 
tion to students after lh(‘y leave the campus. It is encouraging that 
the president of the University of Michrjgan announces a plan by 
which every alun'mus shall he- enrolled in something, and that the 
rariiegic Corporation has made a grant to the Adult Education As- 
sociation to study thoroughly the oldigntions of the institution to the 
uhimiii. 

Of necessity tbe fads cited in this discussion are si-attercd and in- 
complete, but anyone who’ lias taken tlic i>ains to follow educational 
direction and administrative action during the past two years will 
re(;ognizc that one of the most important! current tendencies in higher 
education is the desiic to obliterate the sliai']) distinction between col- 
lege life and life thereafter. The educational program is being di- 
rected to service continuously tlirougliout the life of the alumnus. 
Higher institutions are becoiuiirg increasingly the source to which 
the alumnus turns when he disc*overs that he ne<*ds further training 
to improve his economic condition or to enrich his personal life 
0 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES 

It is as important that the college adjust it.self to the life and edu- 
cation of the student before college entrance us (hat it shape its edu- 
cational program to meet tlie ecxjhoinic and jiersonul needs of the 
student after college graduation. - 

Not 30 many years ago by formal regulation and by general con- 
sent, the colleges dominated the high scjiooliVyStandards of admis- 
*5>ion were determined hy the colleges and promulgated, theoretically 
at least, for the high schools to take or leave as they chose. We still 
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licnr ocfasifHiiilly that colIcVos diolati* to tlic puldic scho^ds. As a 
nmltcr of litis :i |i|):it(‘nt dlclation was never so scriims as the 

formal .re<|iiiremeiWs seemed to imlicale. I'lie eolle;*<’s were so 
desirous of altendane<' (hat only Jii the most, extreme .eases did iho 
fotimil retjiiiremenls aeliially servo to exeliidt' stinhaits. Kxeep- 
tional cases,’’ speeiiil courses, preparatorv ♦lepadments, and “equiva- 
lents ” provideil an altiindance of loopholes Tor admission. As colleirc 
attemliinre lias iticreased. this laxity in the enforcement of ro(juire- 
ments lias been stopped, and the nupiiremeiils ihemselves made more 
' oxaetin^. l'lu‘ colle;res ar«‘ now in a ])osition to refuse applicants, 
and they are doin<r .so to a considerahle extent. 

The limitations of enrollment secured by various rules and selec- 
tive j)rocesses are. however, by no means due s<»lely to desire for edu- 
cationally hijih standanls. Before- the ]>vesent jtressuro for aihuis- 
sion every new student meant an increase of income without a 
corres))ondinjr increase of expen.se. The jtoint of diminishing re- 
turns has now been reached and in many instances the increa.se in 
student fees does not compensate for the increasi'd cost to the institu- 
tion. In other words, financial pre.ssures and limitations lather than 
educational theory account for re.,irietions by the "reat majority of 
institutions. It is true that theoretical rea.sons have Iteen .set up, 
such as theories of the educational etfi'ct .• ve.ness of units of some spe- 
cific si/.e. hut it imiy he dotdttfid whether these llastries would he taken 
.'■ei'iously if the. expense item were U(»t so ever present. Uiidei' these 
conditions ii lopric.'d inference would Iw that the colleges niijrht show 
a moi’e decided desire titan in the p.^l^to dtuuinate the ofTerinos of 
the liioh si hools. Facts do not warrant this conchision. 

Failure to assume laifrei* influence in wontroUin^ hi^h-school otler- 
iiips is largely due to the fact that the hip:h schools themselves have 
become stroii<£er, more self-reliant, more firmly entrenched ns a rf- 
sitccted and fundamental part hf our social .system. The professional 
spirit has developed in the secondary field to a remarkable degree. 
This spirit is biisetl upon a higli standard of technical knowleilge 
concerning the teaching processes uinl the administration of schools. 
Practical experience and (lieoreticul knowledge of educational prob- 
lems are probably wider in the secondary lield than in the college 
field. Secondary-school men no linger look upon the fact of college 
eniployineiit as evidence of superiority. High-school folk are more 
inclimxl to look to their own organizations apd to the public depart- 
ment of education for aid and gui<lance than to accept college opinion 
as authoritative. An intere.sting example of this changed attitude 
of naind on the part of. the public secondary schools is afforded by 
the r^'commemlations of n committee of high-school men in Vii»ginia. 
The group requested that “ the college records of a particular high 
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school should opor»tc as only oho factor in (he' accrediting' of the 
hit'll s(‘hool by the State board of education.” In a fmtlier recom- 
niendation by (lie .sam^roup one may i)erhaps detect sonic rcHectioii 
of resentment towar<l4Tio common char^'c, formerly received limhbly 
and as a matter of merited reinoof, that coJl(-j:t/f,.esn'mcn fail be- 
cause of poor hi^di-school preparation. This statement recommends 
“(hat tliccolle«re.s haviii*]: accepted 'hinh-school students on the basis 
of ^riaduatiori from a public acXedited hifrh schoof shall assume 
responsibility therefor.” 

In brief, the hi^rh 'schools are het.ter able than.foniu'rly to pursue, 
their true task and responsibility of uiei'tini: a variety of objectives 
in the ediiciition of their jmpils. l*reparation for (‘ollej'o is only ono 
of tlie.se objectives. • ^ 

Advances in elementary education, the firm cstablis.imont of pub- 
lic sN-ondnry ediicr.tion. and the desire of the cfjXofTcs to adjust their 
projrrams to the needs of the life which students will lire have all 
cphtribiited to lack of confidence in (he old jilan of 7 or S year.s in 
the piracies. 4 years in hi.vh school, and 4 years in college. The entire 
educational or^'nnization from the sixth prade to the attainment of 
:the master's de;L'rec is in process of readjustment. The reconstruc- 
tion of (his period of education now under way has theoretical and 
psyclioloeical bases, but jiractic.d and iimiiccfiate necessities accotuiC 
»for the fact that theory is bein«r driven an opportunity to express it- 
s'elf in actual reorjranization. The (leveloi)ment of the elementary 
schoijls, of the junior hi;:h schools, and of :b\ear senior hie|i schools 
has compelled readju.stment of colle»;e entrance mjiiirenieiits. Even 
in the East amonfr the conservative womcn’.s colletrey this is: (rue. 
Welle.sleyy in announcing a new plan of admission in 15)‘2r), stated, 

tiie lapid development of the junior high school movement has been 
one of the considerations 'of the college in the adoption of a more 
llexihle scheme of niftnission." Previous biennial surveys by the Bureau 
of Eduention have called attention to sfiecifii; and widespread evidenco 
of .such iidjustmeni^ It is not neces.sary to rcjicnt (he facts again. 

The junior-college movement, which takes away the first two years 
from the traditional four-year ('olh‘ge course and assigns them to (he 
setmiidavy <>‘‘<<1, has been c.spccinlly signilicaiit in innking' the eolUge 
colTscious of its responsibility to the high school. Theoretical con- 
siderations place (he junior-eollege period and prograni in the sec- 
ondary field. The Association of Junior Colleges hasSfilintetl itself 
with the National Education Association in (he Departihent of Sec- 
ondary Eduention. Further, aetiial tendencies of development align 
the junior colleges with puhlic-school authorities and incorponite'-. 
diem with the high schools as part of one secondary education period. 
The nio.st signiTficant fact in this growth is the rapid increase in the 
46583“— 20 2 . .. 
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nimilH'i' of stu(l<“iits riHolk'd in junior collt’^cs for purposes other 
than pi(‘paration for the university. ' 

In spite of these faetoivs which contrihute to the dignity and inde- 
jM'nflence of tlie pul»lie higff s<*hool tliere is no indinition of desire 
to repu«liatr as on(> of its obligations that of j)reparing students for 
college. This of necessity must he so when in States like South 
(’ai'olinu, two-thirds of the gi'adiiatcs of accredited high scliools go 
(o higlicr institutions. On the other hand, the college is more willing 
than formerly to inc('t to the full limits of its abilities, tlie situations 
created by high-school determination and the obligation to aeconij)!ish 
its own iialependent pur{)o.ses. I hc tcndeiicy is to seek common con- 
sideration of the problems , of college and liigh-school relationships 
with full r>'cogniti<)n t-hat ailjustmentjo high-sehool conditions must 
in lar^ part be made by’ the I'ollege. This attitude is reflected in 
such studies as that made of the records of high-schrM>l students 
entering Georgia colleges and normal 'schools and j)ubli^u*<l by the 
Univmsity of (Jeorgia at the rc((Uest of the (leoi’iiia College Asso- 
ciati(>n. I'lio report is designeil to enable high sclaxds to determine 
in wl’.at departments their .st udents show up best and weakest in 
their college work. lint it is at the^ame time careful to [)oint out 
that college faculties may secure aid in determining wlu’ther the 
work re(]iiired of freshmen is above oi below the noitnal working 
capacity of bigh-.school grailuates ami to indicate the i)ossibility of 
other adjustments to the needs of tlu» high-sch(M»l prodiu’t when it 
i.s receive<l in college. In Michigjin the university has welcomed 
and i.s coopei-ating actively with a conUnittee of th^ high-school 
teacher.s' division of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, in 
consi<lering modification of the university’s admission .system. Wo 
have such developments as that gf the bureau of .school service of the 
Univer.sity of Kentuckv, under the direction of Dr. Floyal W. 
Reeves, designed to assist the public schools, and jloubtlc.ss also hoping 
to learn from them. Altogether the biennium sho\^a much bettor 
relation.ship <leveloping between the colleges and t^ high schools 
than would be expected if the indejamdent position attained by. the 
c«>lleges by reason of the large number of applicants for admission 
were alone con,sid(M’ed. , 

' Although the colleges find tbomsehos in a position.wher^^they feel 
that they must limit attendance, and although this limitation may 
take the hum of setting a definite maximum enrollment and imposing 
selective processes in addition to submission of the ordinary la or lt> 
units of high-.school credit., the colleges ai-e attempting on the whole 
to enforce these restrictions in such a way as to contribute to, rather 
than to obstruct the attainment of high-scluM)! objectives. 

During the biennium the number of colleges imposing arbitrary 
limitation of numbers has increased considerably. Whether such liin- 
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iliilioii jtrisos fi’oin Himiicijd sd'inircMcy, jis is luosl frrcjiif’nllv tin* cusp, 
or from (lioorios of an os|Hvially oniciont size for tlic (‘f)lIi>^o unit, it 
is most ooiiimon anion^^ private institutions:. AVlieii this is inio, selec- 
tion of ciuulidates is, of course, «ecess;irv if the nmn!)er of applicants 
exceeds the limit set. Tins is frequently 'he case. MicMlehiiry C'ol- 
le^u', for instance, admitt<'d in lO'JT only 7 :? of 411 applicants. Al- 
(hoiijxh Middh'luiry Collefri' is an e.xtreme e.xainple, admission of only 
oiie-half of thos(' who apply is hy no nu'ans uncommon. As a lU'snlt, 
some concern has heen felt li'st ('dueational opportunity is thus .oniod 
to capahle and desirahle students. Carefid studies that have heen 
made in New En;_dand and (dsewhere tend to sho\^ however, that 
these rejections are hy no means as serious as they appear on the siir- 
fac(‘. Parents and students have heard so much of the dilhculty of 
olitaininj; admission that they apply for entrance to several dilTerent 
colIe''e.s. In other words, the number of applications rejected hy 
individual institutions is no real measure of the nuiuher of students 
exvlinled fidui c(dlej;e attendance. 

h('w public institutions .-^et an arbitrary limit to ilu* iuiin^)er that 
tlu'v will admit. Ilhode Island State College, however, has been 
able t(eadiuit only one-half of the appli(‘ants under a ride impo^l 
In iinaneial neei'ssity. I he fact that itH of the applicants measured 
11)1 to lh(‘ reipiirei^l.t units is not reixarded so serioiislv by ])iiblic- 
school authorities id Khode Island as il wouhl he in the Miihlle West 
or bar est wlu're t!ie jnihlii* is .so.thoroiifihly convincerl of tho 
. Slate's oblijration to pnVide hi^dier eilueation to those wt.o satisfy 
the ^rraduntion requin'inents in the .secondary fudd. State institu- 
tions apply selective processes much less willingly than is «renerally 
Ihe^'ase in privat<> institutions. Depembmeo upon public ta.xation 
for support makes 4 hem more wiilinj: to accept the product of tho 
public-school system, and in Mime States (hey are iT(|uircd to do so. 

I ubliv' laxatiim, of coiu'se. givt*s to these institutions an opportunity 
taincrease resources more quickly than iM-ivate institutions. Le^i.s- 
hitive authority must hear the burden of respimsibility for failure 
to proyiih* this opjxirtnnity for (he citizens of the. State. There is a 
docideil diffeiyiico,:theref(>re, U'tween the relation.slups of the high 
selumls (b an institution such lis Va.ssar, for instance, and the rela- 
tions to a public univei-sity such as that of Alinnesota or Kans-Ji.s. 
Tho president of Vassar can :ay what State university presi«lent.s 
would hesitat(‘ to l)roclaim—“ Preparation' for colleges* like Vassar 
is so small a j>art of the total plan of study (in high school) that 
special arrangement can be made only with difliculty.’' Va.s.sa!- in- 
diiates its desin* to mei't this situation by changing soiuexvhat its 
mkni.s,sion retiuimnent.s. The ptiblic in.stitutioji ile.sires and is com- 
pelled to organize enrricnla that will constitute a continuation of- 
almost any high-school course. The public irfstitution Is making ad- 
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justincuts of its off('riii<:s constantly. 'I’Ue University of Akron pre- 
sents an interest inj; example. 

The {Ti'mimites of the commercial ciirricnliim of the city high 
schools in Akron lunl not been admitted to this municipally sup- 
ported university b<‘cans<‘ they did not have in their hiph-school 
■pork the regular college-entrance subjects. Tlie university now 
proposes to meet this situation by c.stablishing a number of short 
courses of study two or three years in length that will enable the 
graduate from the high-school commercial course to continue his 
work upon a college level. Such attempts to Secure closer articula- 
tion with the needs of the local community* urban or S' ’te. fre- 
quently take ihe form of n<lditional offerings outside the traditional 
4-year college course. 

One of the most interesting recommendations of the Virginia 
‘ conference of secomlary schools and colleges, called by the State 
department of education in 1027, has a direct bearing upon the co- 
ordination of high-.‘^chnol and college curricula. In effect tiie recom- 
mendation is that the colleges set up specific requirements for en- 
trance into curricula rather than general reqtiirement.s for entrance 
into "college and that “only those requirements be made for entrance 
that are essential for successful progress in that curriculum.” The 
decreasing conservatism of the colleges in limiting admission to 
those who satisfy traditional prerequisite.s is being accelcraTed by 
high-.school demands such as one also made by the Virginia con- 
ference. Tlie colleges are called upon to i>rovide a general course, 
admission to •which is not based on geometry, advanced algebra, and 
foreign language. Although in some of the middle western and 
we.stern universities curricula of this character have been provided 
for some years, it is significant -tliat the educationally con.servative 
South should make a demand of this character. It doubtless reflects 
the infusi()H"^into an agricultural region of industrial and commer- 
cial life. 

Those who are .satisfied that present available metho<l;f of predict- 
ing .succe.ss and of determining ability are conclusive regard careful 
selection of college students ns essential. The selective processes I 
used include intelligence tests, examinations, nn<l investigations by , 
personnel specialists, but actual admission is usually determined 
upon the basis of some arbitrary mathematical cbmputation. A very 
common one is that of restricting admission to the upper quartile 
of the high-school cln.ss, but the process may l>ecome somewhat in- 
volved, similar to that of the University of Chicago, which adds to 
the high-school pa.ssing mark two-lifths of the ditfgrence between 
the passing mark niul 100 per cent. 

Many etlucntors believe that failure to make careful selection of I 
college students by these and other devices is unfair both to the I 
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sliulfnt and to tlie institution. President McVcv, of the University 
of Kentucky, reflects this attitude in his stj^temcnt that “the chaff 
must be winnowed out, else tlie entire system of higher education in 
(he Uniteil States will break down,” On the other hand, those who 
have less confidence in the final validity of our judgmetits based upon 
information now obtainable, view this tendency to selection with 
considerable disquiet. The president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
leen*, in describing the work of his own institution, says; 

No iitteifipt biw t>eeii made to illscrimlnalp in the s<*lecti<Hi only of studenU 
^of su|M*rinr quality so as t% eliminate or reject those who have beeu less fortu- 
tate in e.arly training anti opiKirtimlty, provlile^l they meet the test of scholar- 
ship uiiil character in the requiremettts for admission. The greatest danger In 
modern edticiition is not th.at the gifted student may lit> dwarfed or hindered 
in Ilfs development, but rather that tlie one of nii'diocre nt>ility may be neglected 
and not giwn u fair chance to stimulate all tlmt is best in him. No college that 
Is worthy of its privilege can arbitrarily drop those In the lower quarter who 
have ncceptalily pjissed the intellwtual standards without shirking responsibility 
Inliereut In the charter of the Institution. 

President McVey represents a State university and the president 
of P rankliii and, Marshall College reprt'sents a private institution, 
^ese two quotations serve to emphasize that the difference of opin- 
ion is not one drawn upon public and private college lines. Alumni 
of the private CMjlleges as well as of the public onesf^e beginning 
to resent exclusion in certain instances as going beyond all reason. 
Nat tnally they raise questions when they discover that their alma 
mater, as is true of one institution, has only 9,5 students per teacher 
and yet succeeds in graduating only 45 per cent of students admitted 
from the upper quartilc of the high-school clas.scs. 

Few State university administrators are willing to place their in- 
stitutions in the position of refusing to admit any very large number 
of graduates from accrediteil high schools. Nevertiieless they recog- 
nize that in many ca.ses four years of college may not be best for all 
^ho have qualified by' a high-school course for admission to the 
university. In the past^they have met this situation by the appli- 
cation of drastic and in^some cases cruel processes of elimination 
aftei admission to the college. During the biennium a marked in- 
crease of dissatisfqfliirTi with this process may be observed in the 
comment of presidents and dean.s. The tendency is apparently to 
turn to the development of junior colleges or lower divisions and of 
other terminal curricula shorter than the traditional 4-ycar course^ 
and to provide for the shifting of the students whom guidance pro- 
grams faile<l originally to assign properly. 

The outstanding tendencies with reference to high-school and col- 
lege relations during the biennium have l>een recognition on the part 
of (he colleges of the stren^h of the positiop of the public high 
schools, willingness to consider adjustments on the basis of facts 
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rather than uix)n the Imsis of theoretical or trmlitional eurrioula, and 
the cooperation of both lii<rh scli<»ol and e(dle|ire in the creation of 
new units of organization and nisi met ion in the lield that lies between 
the junior liij^h school and the senior colleg^e. 

COLLEGE COOPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION 

In harmony with the current desire of the colleges to condiict 
their tYork as part of one educational pro<'ess with th(> higli school 
and to look to the ntH.His and desiies of the outside world for iruidam c 
in the development of their (•ducational programs ape the closer 
cooperating relationships among the colleges themselves. One of 
the striking tendencies of the biennium is the increase of such coop- 
eration. 

Of course, there have alwav.s been contacts between college.s and 
cooperative activities through professional as.sociations, through e.x- 
change of professors and stiulents, and by means of interchange of 
publications. Recent tendencies, however, go further. In the past 
the associirtion of colleges has consisted largely of common coiin.sel 
for the purpose of deriving information and suggestions which each 
might carry back for the stdution of its own prohleins. The tend- 
ency now seems increa.singly to lie toward association for the pur- 
pose of undertaking together common educational projects. In the 
past the competitive attitude has made it diflicult to secure nail 
coojieration for joint attack njion common objectives. Apjiarently 
llnae lias developed recently greater desire (o analyze the tasks of i 
higher educat-ion in onler to detormine the rosponsiliility of sptrific 
institutions for the performance of special functions and willing- 
ness to relinquish to and to as.sist other institutions in the perform- 
ance of obligations outside chosen fieUls. The corre.spondenec of 
the Bnreau of Education indicates n striking growth of interest in 
these matters. In view of the. frcipicnt tendency of tlie.se.s to lag 
behind actual movements in education it is perhaps esiiecially sig- 
nificant that in the T’niversity of Sonlh C'arolina, a Ph. D. thesis on 
the subject of con.solidation of higher institutions is in course of | 
preparation. The new spirit i.s (*xprcssed in cooperative vontnros 
and in actual con.solidation and affiliation of organizations. 

It must no doubt bo admitted that part of this cooperative attitude 
of the colleges has resulted from the nhumlunce of stiulent material 
and conseijuent financial pre.s,sure. But anyone familiar with the 
situation will recognize that clianges in the entire educational or- 
ganizati^ from the elementary to the college pericnl have con- 
tributed to this movement. Probably also the attitiule and interest 
■with reference (o these niatter.s are due in part to changes in the I 
intellectual and social convictions of the college world. The view- I 
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point is less individual. Scholarship cuts across and spreads over 
ever widening geogrupliiral and instilutional areas. ^ 

It is iinpns.sible fur c(dlege.s to avoi<l r(H*ognitiun of their common 
interest when .studie.s like those of George R. Moon, of the Uniwrsity 
of Chicago, show that a Iaru;e proportion of the students who drop 
out (luring the freshman year do so to attend other institutions; 
when the Western College for Women publishes the fact that its 
large, losses at the end of the sophomore year are due to the desire 
of students to enter coeducational institutions; when all the colle*'^es 
iind that a large projxution of their students leave the regular col- 
lege coui-se at the end of the sophoniorn year to undertake specializa- 
tion in their own institution or elsewhere. In the past, institutions 
have been preoccupied with attempts to prevent such shifting of 
students in order to pn'serve their own attendance at the larsest 
possible number and to secure credit for canying a large percentage 
of students through to completion. As soon, however, as the higher 
institutions recognize as a fact and as a desirable condition the 
I'ossibility of accomplishing certain life objectives in less than four 
years, the values of wider student e.xperiencc. and the impossibility 
for every institution to provide specialization in every field, the 
measure of the effectiveness of an institution ceases to bo the pro- 
jHirtion of its freslinien that it can graduate and becomes the ability 
of the program offered to meet the needs of the students it has. 

It is necessary to mention but a few examples of cooperation be- 
lw(‘en colleges and universities to indicate the spirit that controls 
-a large proportion of our institutions at tlie present time. In Minne- 
.‘•ota, 50 freshman scholarships arc granted hy the university, but 
these scholarships, under the regulations, need not be taken in the 
I niversity of Minnesota. The university indicates to the high-school 
students entitled to receive the oO scholarsliips that their purpose will 
be served ejuite as well if they attend any reputable higher institution 
of learning. In Ohio, 12 arts and science colleges in the State have 
an understanding w'ith the Ohio State University whereby graduate 
work in certain fields is left to the university. Seven j)rivate women’s 
colleges in the East combine to present the claims of women’s col- 
leges for financial support. Even on this most delicate snl)ject of 
competition for funds there seems to be willingne.ss to abide by the 
results of proscntatioji of a common cause, Am)tber striking instance 
is the ca.se of Miami University and the Western (\dlege for Women. 
For various rea.sons, which in no way reflect upon tlu' character of 
tlm work offered b}' these institutions, largo numbers of students leave * 
at the end of the .sophomore year. As a result the upper classes in 
both inslitutions arc small. Instruction in these chiss(*s. therefore, 
becomes e.xpensive. The proposal hasl)oen made that certain classes 
be conducted in common, thus enabling each institution to reduce its 
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expenses without reducint; the viiriety of its offerlnj^s or the excel- 
lent chiiructer of its instruction. * 

It is not the |uir|)ose of lliis statement to nuiltiply examples of co- 
operation. Examination of the detailed history (»f higher education 
during the past few years will show that such arrangements have been 
increasing with regulaiity. Administrative devices have been in- * 
v#nted f(M‘ their neccunplishment. and the scope of such arrangements 
extended to include matters that a few years ago -would liave been 
regarded as outside the Held of cooperation. 

It sc'em.s wortli while to call attention somewhat more specifically 
to instances which indicate ii tendency to actual consolidation and 
affiliation. The Bureau of Education issues annually a directory of 
colleges and universities. Each institution makes a n'port which is 
used in com]uling this directory. Tlie repoits .show that actual con- 
solidations of institutions have been notably frequent during the 
pn.st two years. Very little information has been available which 
would indicate the significance of tho.se consolidations. In some 
rase.s, siu'h ns tlie consolidation of Ncwlau-ry College and Sunderlaml 
College in South Carolina, it ha.s U*en the purpose to meet the 
requirements of a regional association. Probably -similar purposes 
have controlled the afliliatii>ns of the Missouri Wesleyan at Cameron, 
]yfo., and Baker University at Baldwin, Knns,, and (hut of Duchesne 
College and Creigliton University. In some cases affiliatio'ns have 
taken place in order to secure concentration of resources. This is 
probably the case with Erskine College and the Woman’s College of 
J)ue West. S. C. 

More interesting than these examples of affiliation to meet formal i 
.stamlnrds or to increase financial strength are affiliations for specific 
educational purposo.s. Dental schools have frequently consolidated 
ns a result of desire for higher standards and (he wi.sh to affiliate 
with medical schools. Tlie example of the medical center idea, which 
brings together medical schools, hospitals, nursing schools, schools 
of dentistry and pharmacy, would seem to be spreading to other i 
lines of activity. One interesting case of affiliation for a specific 
purpose is that of Western Re.serve University and the Case School 
of Applied Science, which have jointly established an evening college 
in Cleveland to carry on adult and part-time activities. An affiliation 
for a similar purpose is that of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale 
and the New Haven Branch of Northeastern University. Yale per- 
mits the use of classrooms and laboratories for the evening ela.sses of 
the Northeastern University,, thus serving its local community and 
furthering the intere.sts of the other college. 

One of (he most interesting proposals is the Claremont College 
scheme. The purpose seems to be that of obtaining the benefits of 
. the small college unit and at the same time securing the advantages 
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from the increased facilities whicdi association provides. Thus the 
library, certain laboratories, praduate work, and extension activities 
may be carried on as common projects while each constituent collefre 
will have its own objectives and program, its own trustees, faculty, 
and endowment. It is a definite attempt to set up a college federa- 
tion. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler describes another tei\dency with 
reference to 'his own institution that is by no means confined to 
Columbia : 

It Is quite within the bounds of ^ssIl)iUty that during the next .genernflon 
l>olh Columbia University and other universities that have the Inestimable 
ndvunta;:eK of an urban aituatlon may find tlieniselves surrounded by a whole 
pmup of Junior colleges tliat have sprung up as tlie result of their several 
lnfluen«‘3 and Inspirations. The administration and oversight of a group of 
sueh junior coiloges would pn^stmt no .s»t1ous dlfllciJltl«‘s and their teaching posi- 
tions would natumliy Ih? fllled, chiefly at least. !>>■ men atid women trained at the 
university under wln.se auspices they had l.een l.rought into being. Junior 
colleges, wherever they are, will do well to seek university affiliation. 

New York University, Boston University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, Va.ssar College, Kutgers University, and others, perhaps, have 
entered into arrangementsi'of affiliation with junior colleges or are 
undertaking the development of junior colleges as branch institutions. 

In some instances this rmationship of the junior college to central 
insdtutions ha.s developed or tends to develop from the extension 
activities of the institution. Extension classes are established in 
various centers. As they develop and the programs liecome extensive 
and the attendance large, the economical thing is to e.stablish them 
as affiliated resident junior colleges. 

The branch institution is, of course, no new thing. The Univer- 
sity of Idaho has for many years had a branch junior college at 
Pocatello; the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College has 
branch colleges; the Agricultural College of Utah conduots a branch 
. junior college at Cedar City; both the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege and the University of Colorado have participated in the estab- 
lishment of affiliated branches. Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied. 

In some cases affiliated junior colleges tend to become 4-year 
institutions w'ithuut destroying the relationship. Few instances have 
ari.sen, however, in Vhich a 4-year college has been adopted by a 
larger institution and maintained as a separate unit The merger 
of^ St. Stephen’s with Columbia University, therefore, is especially 
interesting. St Stephen’s College is located 90 miles from New. 
York City and has been successfully operated in affiliation with the 
Episcopal Church for many years. Columbia Univeisity/limits its 
attendance in Columbia College to 2,000. It has over three times 
46683 ‘— 20 — 
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that number of applicants for admission each year. One of the pur- 
poses of the merj^er of St. Stephen’s with Columbia is to enlarge 
the field of undergraduate education without affectijig the limits 
placed upon Columbia College. St. Stephen’s will "enable Columbia 
to conduct another unit of very different character from Columbia 
College. St. Stephen’s will have the advantages of a .small country 
college limited to 250 :^iulents. 

Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary have been 
affiliated to a greater or le.ss degree for many’ years. Recently, 
however, owing to the fact that the State department of education 
would not extend the privilege of grunting the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees to the .«;eminary, this affiliation has been made closer. 

It is very important for missionanes and for women who teach the 
Bible in denominational schools in this country to have the masters 
and doctor’s degrees. They' secure the training for their special 
work in the seminary. Columbia and Union have recently made an 
arrangement whereby the university will grant advanced degrees for 
work carried on in the seminary. 

Attention has been called in previous biennial reports to the tend- " 
ency of various groups to affiliate and oonsolidate their work. 
Examples of this kind are the merger of the Catholic colleges in and 
near St. Louis with the College of Arts and Sciences of St. Louis 
University. The autonomy of the .several affilia^M colleges is pre- 
served but the degrees are grantcil by the university. The Arkansas 
Methodist Educational Commission has adopted a j)ioposal to unify 
the work of the colleges under its control. It is proposed to establish I 
a central university and to reduce (he three Methmlist colleges — 
Hendrix, Galloway, and Henderson-Brown — to the rank of junior 
colleges. The institutions will be under a single board of trustees. 
Conipetition for students will thus be reduced. 

Church boards are increasingly en»plo'ying educational advisors and 
j supervisors for their groups of schools who will serve to render aid 
i and to guide the development of the individual institutions in har- 

, mon}' with the common purposes of the group and in such a way as 

to prevent undesirable duplication and competition. Surveys of 
entire groups of church institutions and continiiTuis surveys under 
competent central direction are enablii^g small institutions to obtain 
the advantages of self-knowledge which have in the past been largely 
confined to large colleges and universities. 

A recent development is of special, interest as indicating the affilia- 
tion of institutions for the purpose of rendering a common com- 
munity service in an effective manner. New York City has hud two 
colleges — the College of the City of New York and Hunter College — 
both in the borough of Manhattan and each with its own board of 
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trustees. The demands upon these two institutions tended to exceed 
their capacities. Every borough of the five in’New York City there- 
fore ({emanded a college similar to the College of the City of New 
York or Hunter. Bills for five new colleges were before the legis- 
lature in 1924, which, if granted, would have given the city seven 
I colleges with seven separate boards of trustees and seven groups 
applying to the city for funds. In response to these demands and in 
order to prevent the evils of competition and expenditure which 
would result fi*om such an arrangement, a board of higher education 
has been .set up in which ultimately all the boroughs will be repre- 
sented. This board will administer the whole .situation and is pro- 
ceeding to .set up a system of college's which will be known as the 
College of the City of New' York, although each constituent portion 
will have a distinctive name. 

Although little comment has been aroused, these attempts at co- 
operation and affiliation have been effected in sufficiently scattered 
portions of the I’niteil States and upon a sufficiently large scale to 
Indicate that a new form of organization is being developed in higher 
education. The tendency to association and affiliation, seems to be 
developing for the purpose of perfecting the selective processes of 
the stronger institutions and for the purppsc of serving as feeders to 
their a<lvanced work, for the purpose of strengthening the faculties 
and prestige of the weaker elements, and, above all, for the purpose 
of covering the entire demand for higher education in an economical 
and efficient manner, 

SPECIAL PERIODS AND SERVICES 

To most people college work means study pursued nine months 
each year for a period of four years. This conception is entirely 
inadequate to cover the present day activities and services of uni- 
ver.sities and colleges. The variety of periods, courses, and services 
which do not harmoniz^e with the popular idea of the activities of 
the university, is startling to anyone unfamiliar with developments 
during the past 15 or 20 year.s. Summer .schools, research bureaus 
and stations, conference grou[)s, short courses, institutes for special 
gn)ups of interest from child welfare to tax problems, municipal 
reference biircnus, reading and club service, and many other forms 
of educational and expert aid are given as a re.sult of the assembly 
of personnel and equipment for the education of resident under- 
grailuatc ijnd graduate students. 

The desire of the universities to utilize these resources for* wider 
usefulness has le<l to consi<lerabIe confu.sion The place of thc.se 
services in the institutional organization is not clearly defined. The 
administration and the offerings are not regularized or standardized. 
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Participation of college faculties in these activities is frequently not 
regarded as on the ^me basis as is “ regular ” class and laboratory 
work or research. Financing is usually a thing apart from the 
financing of other activities of the institution. It is not the purpose 
of this discussion to treat of the sumiqer session ns such but it serves 
conveniently as an example of a highly developed educational period 
and service of the character under consideration. It has attained 
a development that presents clmra'cteristics which may indicate 
tendencies in the development of other special periods and servircs. 
The summer school peihaps most clearly represents the present 
tendenc} in the adjustment of these ‘‘extra’' activities to what i: 
know’n as “regular” work. 

hroin the staiulpoint of institutional organization and function, 
summer school is in a stage of transition. In .spite of attempts to 
make it so^it has not been placed upon the same basis as the regular 
quarter or term. Fven in the institutions in which the summer school 
IS formally designated as a fourth quarter, administration frequently;, 
continues to be speidal ; the faculty in large paVt js assembleil for what 
is regarded as^an e.\traordinary purpose; ofTering.s, even when regu- 
lar resident courses are re|»roduced, are supplemented by special offer- 
ings; and the regular offerings themselves are modified to a consid- 
erable degree to meet the more concentrated efforts of a different 
class of students. The summer quarter, therefore, still retains its 
character of a special period offering special work for groups with 
basic interests different from those of the “ term time ” resident grad- 
uate and undergraduate student body. 

The student body of the summer school is, of course, largely made 
up of teachers and other types of workers who are free for a rela- 
tively short period. The school for wi>men workers in industry, 
which has been running at Bryn Mawr for several years, a .similar 
school recently inaugurated by Barimrik and the International In- 
stitute conducted at Williams, are exam[ues of other types of .special 
summer session service. Special periods and courses are i)riinarily 
intended to render educational service to those who are actively em- 
ployed, and to those wl\o wish to correct deficiencies of past educa- | 
tional e.xperience. 

All of these services have experienced a tremendous growth within 
recent years. The increase in attendance at summer school is illustra- 
tive, although probably even less remarkable than i)articipation in 
the benefits of some of db^olfier activities under discussion. The 
.-umnrier school at the UluVersity of Michigan has almost trebled in 
the past 10 years; from 1918 to L927 the attendance increased from 
1,301 to 3,811. Everywhere attendance in summer schools has in- 
creased more rapidly than general attendance upon the regular ses- 
sions of the institutions, although the growth of the latter has been 
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go remarkable as to constitute the starting point for mucli of the edu- 
cational discussion of the past few years. 

One feature of summer-school attendance is especially significant-— 
the increase in the ‘proportion of graduate students. In Michigan 
over one-fourth of the summer-school students in 1927 were securing 
graduate credit. The percentage of summer enrollment in the grad- 
uate school increase<l from 11 per cent in 1918 to 27 per cent in 1927, 
and the per cent with fljgllcge degrees increased from 21 peV cent :n 
1918 to 41 per cent in 1927. Similar increases in the graduate field 
are shown in the University of Minnesota where the growth has been 
from ll.C per cent in 1924 to 1G.2 per cent in 1927. 

In the graduate and professional phases of extension activities 
large gains have also taken place. Extension work was formerly 
regarded as of subcollege, or at best, of junior college level. The 
increased emphasis upon professional service has%lready been illus- 
trated in connection with medical and dental courses for practitioners 
and similar work has Iwen growing rapidly for teachers and business 
men. This change of emphasis in the work oflFered in summer 
schools and other special periods is significant in that it is evidence 
of larger desire to render service to alumni and to establish closer 
connection with the needs of 'the world outside college walls. 

Support of these special periods and services presents many prob- 
lems. In general they tend to become more nearly self-supporting 
or even profitable than is the work of the accredited undergraduate 
institution. This is illustrated again by the financing of summer 
.schools. They sometimes establish credit iterns upon the institutional 
accounts. Thus the summer school at Middlebury College operated 
in 1926 at a profit of more than $2,000, and in 1927 it showed a credit 
balance of more tHan $10,000. The latter figure should be reduced 
by the $7,250 allowed for use of college buildings and the work in ' 
the general college oflSces, but still a balance of more than $2, ,500 is 
shown. These amounts are, of course, insignificant as sources of 
income for the institution, but that any balance should be obtained 
from the activity of an educational institution not conducted for the 
pur|K)se of profit is a new thing in education. In many respects the 
summer school, from the financial standpoint, may be regarded as 
comparable to the utilization of idle land by the erection of a build- 
ing which serves as a “ taxpayer,” or by the practice of a manufac- 
turer in taking on contracts during slack seasons which do not pay a 
profit bill pay the carrying charges of the plant and serve to main- 
tain the Organization intact Idle college plants deteriorate rapidly. 
The spectacle of a great educational institution standing relatively 
empty and unused during practically a quarter of the year is not 
conducive to support either from legislative assemblies or private 
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lienefa^ctors. President Hnll, of Or^on^ advances this argument ia 
liis proposal to double the budget olVhe summer school. He argues 
that to expand the summer work will utilize the plant during the 
fourth quarter, thus increasing ' the ca|)acity- of the institution 
one-third. 

There is danger in the tendency to require re.^earch- units and simi- 
lar activities, which are here regarded as a type of special service to 
meet the entire cost of their maintenance. Research units and activi- 
ties set up to accomplish specific studies in the field of iiulustry may, 
of course, prope,rly be borne by the industry itself. Such support 
it not undesirable unless* it teqds to distort the spirit of research and 
scientific study. Research in the social and general economic fields is, 
however, an activity that does not directly contribute to a going 
business in the same sense that research in the scientific fields may. 
Since research in the social fields is not directly a business mutter, 
Government and private donation would seem to be justified in their 
support. Self-support of industrial research may tend to distort the 
scientific viewpoint; social research can not expect to become self- 
supporting. 

The greatest need in connection with the special periods and serv- 
ices under discussion is recognition of these services as proper and 
valuable to the institution as well as to those served. To l)e sure, not 
all of the services now curried on should be continued indefinitely as 
college functions. In some cases it is perhaps merely the function of 
the institution to develop the service with the idea of turning it over 
to a more appropriate agency as soon as possible. Further definition 
and assignment of function with reference to these services should 
take the place of present somewhat haphazard inauguration. Indi- 
cations are that this definition is novf in process of furmulation, no*»-' 
upon the basis of traditional conceptions of college functions, but 
from the standpoint of the relationship of the institution to the indi- 
vidual who does not attend college, and to the individual who con- 
tinues to have problems which educational service may solve after 
he has left college. 

Parallel to the need for further definition is deternunation of how 
far the State or regular institutional funds should be devoted to the 
support of these activities. Some standardization of relationship is 
perhaps desirable in order to prevent important phases of this work 
from being regarded as excrescences or asides in the life of the 
institution. The tendency naturally, in view of the active disc ion 
centering about the idea that the college student should pay mt of 
'flh© cost of his education, is to make adults who take advantage of 
these services pay^all the expense. Institutions that will not accept 
the principle of education at cost foM'csident students are frc<]uently 
willing to promote special periods and services at a profit. Whether 
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one principle should control re^Iar work and another work of the 
type under diwussion, may be questioned, but the tendency is to make 
some such distinction. 

COLLEGE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 

The meaning of religion to the ii^clividual or to any group is always 
difficult to measure. This is especially difficult in the colleges and 
universities. Many factors serve to confuse judgment. On the one 
hand, organized effort tends to magnify the significance of religion 
in college life, and on the other, young people to-day in college and 
out tend to regard matters of this kind as more largely personal 
than social. Probably the conception of religion that is representa- 
tive of college student opinion is that it is decency, personal and 
social altruism, personal self-reliance and responsibility, rather than 
a magical means of salvation, a series of observances .such as church 
attendance, or a bwly of theological conviction. The tendency to 
magnify personal independence and individual responsibility may, 
in religious as well us in moral i.ssues, tend to develop either intel’ 
ligent tolei^e or a wishy-washy attitude upon problems of per- 
sonal conducTimd^cial obligation. On the other hand, theological 
ilogmas ajiout which much feeling and earnest discussion centered in' 
the older generation, may Iw formally accepted by reason of early 
training without real conviction. If this attempt to summarize dis- 
cussion and comment is reasonably correct, th e_colleg c attitude on 
religious questions differs little from that of a large proportion of 
the general public. - 

Anyone seeking to evaluate the place of religion in the colleges 
would naturally e.xpect enlightenment in the report of the national 
student .conference held in December, 1926, and published as Re- 
ligion on the Campus. E.xamination shows, however, that this con- 
ference concerned it^lf in large part with the subject matter of 
rohgic# rather than with the campus problems of religious life. 
The reiKirt creates the impres.sion that it might have been just as 
w^ell a conference of theological seminary students for the purpose 

of discussing certain technical points of (heir contemplated pro- 
fession. ^ 

As an indication of the trend of student thought upon religious 
matters, the participation of students in defeating . the bill intro- 
<luced into the Minnesota Legislature for the purimse of preventing 
the teaching of evolution seems more significant. The discussion 
liefore the legislative committee did not, of course, concern the merits 
of the case for and against evolution, but was confined to discussion 
of the question, as to whether legislation upon such matters was 
appropriate subject matter for consideration by a political body. 
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The students were, witli rather surprising ununiniity, opposeil 
tho legislation, not upon the grountls of religious doubt or dis- 
belief but upon tile grounds of social and individual principles, 
which .n, .in, ain .he ri^^^.t n( .he indiviJn..! .0 cxan.in.. .11 aspects of - 
thought and of the university to present for their consideration a 1 . 

types of thinking. President Coffiiions argument against the bill 
did not touch the religious tiucllion at all, except to assert that the bill 
should fail because “ it will stifle learning, cripple research, destroy 
intellectual integrity, doom the university to mediocrity or less, and 
it will not make students more religious.” College students have for 
many years been regarded by their elders as especially prone to 
resent compulsion both of formal law and social pressure. It is 
among youth that the belief is strongest that progress may be made 
by challenging tlie e.xercisc of authority ami the enforcement of con- 
ventional practices and beliefs. The attitude of the students in the 
Minnesota’ discussion probably reflects thus viewpoint of young 
people even iaore than it rt'flec'ts the ctfcct of university teaching. 

When Yale abolished compulsory chapel the fears expressed on 
the part of those who are interested in religious life were given much 
•pubi'chy. Similar action by otlier institutions has been taken, yet 
no disastrous results can be noted. The president of Vassar is satis- 
fied that voluntary chapel attendance at that institution has been a 
success. The number who go to chapel has been greatly reduced but 
there has been a complete change in the attitude toward the service 
and in the response to its value by those who attend. 

When one turns from questions of student belief and attitude in 
regard to matters of religion and attempts to find an objective 
measure of religion in the colleges, the instruction offered in religion 
and related subjects, such as Biblical literature, naturally seems to 
offer some basis for judgment. Several studies have been made 
recently in regard to tho opportunity for study of religious subjects 
in the undergraduate colleges. ,It is rather surprising to find the 
richness of the offerings in State universities and nondenoroinational 
institutions, although, as may be expected, they offer fewer semester j 
; hours in the field of religion than is the case of the denominational 
institutions. Inasmuch as some of the denominational colleges 
undertake to train religious teachers and missionaries and offer 
special inducements to those who contemplate entering the mimstiy, 
it becomes more significant that the offerinp in these subjects in tho j 
State universities and nondenomi national institutions so nearly ap- ^ 
proach th9se of the denominational colleges. Indeed, it would seem 
' that the, variety of offerings is probably greater in State and non- 
denominational colleges than in the denominational. This is, of 
course, accounted for in part by the fact tfcat the denominational 
colleges are smaller and have not at their command the resources of 
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the larger iiniversitie.s. It is also interesting to note that the non- 
<lenoniinnHonal colleges allow a maxiniuin of free electives in reli- 
gions subjects in practically the same proportion as the denomina- 
tional. 

It has l)cen said that it is difficult to distinguish between the re- 
hgious tone of institutions upon any basis that can be traced to the 
religious connection or nonconnection of the institution. Various 
inquines wouhl seem to indicate that there is more difference in 
rt-gional attitudes than between denominational and nondenomina- 
tionnl institutions in the same region, if-great natioi?W institutions, 
.Hich as Harvard, Princeton, and Chicago, arc omitted from con- 
sideration, 

'Drinking, in the colleges of the' United States has received mucli 
disqu.«sion. Attention to drinking in the colleges has^een given an 
amount of attention all out of proportion to student consumption of 
liquor as compared to that by the general public. Frohi the stand- 
point of the sbeial experiment which the United States\s now try- 
ing, this is probably as it should be, since the future generation of 
eaders will come from the colleges and the success or fai^ire of the 
experiment will depend more largely upon this group than upon the 
general public. From the standpoint, however, of the impression 
given of American college life and of prcseift conditions as compared 
with those of the past, the emphasis creates# distorted view. Prob- 
ably no single thing has done more to torrect these imiiressions than 
tlie poll taken by the Literary Digest with reference td drinkin- 
in the colleges. Two hundred and thirteen college presidents replied 
<0 the questions of the magazine and were almost unanimous in say- 
•ng that drinking, as they have observed it, is on the decrease. One^, 
hundred college editors replied, and as one account expres.ses it, “the 
majority of ihem agree with the opinion of the college presidents that 
youth is giving up the lK>ttle.” Drinking seems to be goin^ out of ' 
fashion among college students. Those who knew conditions in the 
colleges 20 or 2o years ago have little reason for concern. While we 
may have lo.st something of our inside view of what is going on 
ordinary intelligent observation is all tliat is reauired to prove 'the 
difference. In .some sections of the country, for instance, jn large, 
portioivs of the Middle West and the South, drinking is in much 

(he same category as opium eating. It “isn’t done” by colletre 
.‘'tudents. ^ ^ 

It is encouraging, also, that discus^on of the tone of college 
iiiagazines and other publications is receiving considerable atteqtiorfji 
Most educators have been more concerned about the uses of print 
(hnn about sumptuary ob.servances. College pajars, with the growth 
of mterest in training for journalisi^, have improved in «nake-up 
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und literary style and frequently in content. The public knows little 
about this development. Its knowledge of college papers is derived 
from a few comics and j^es of the salacious or near salacious type. 
The mini 'Weekly, of the University of Illinois, summarizes the 

situation briefly : 

Most of these humorous mncazlnes are quoted in antholoj^cal publications 
and «ereen digests and newspapers, and siwradlcally or.e or another of the 
Journals, by blaspheming one or another sacred cow. erupts into the staid and 
sober press agencies of-the country. By these meuns the country at large is 
aware that tlu'se faceUously titled “humorous" mngazmes cdst. 

The emntry identifies each of the publications with tin* clleg:e from which 
it issues, which is fairly im|K.rtant, and Identifies ail of them with the colleges 
of the country • , * * which is much more important. The great Ajuernyin 

people • • • tiook on these humorous publications as barometers of the 

ondergradmate Intelllgeuce and morals. The harcmu'ter is fallkig. 

From the administrative standpoint, college publications have 
always been a source of di.sturbance and distress. The tendency tc 
be daring in social, governmental, and administrative matters, the 
desire to shock authority in one fashion or another, and to disturb 
smu" respectability is no new thing. In general, however, college 
administrations and the editorial staffs themselves are taking more 
frequently the position that activities of this kind, when freely .sc 
directed, have a larger educational value than has been usually recog- 
nized or than they can have when subjected to close administrative 
supervision. The* belief is not simply one of the. psychology of 
learning, but faith that students themselves through public opinion 
will correct and prevent abuses. The importance of indivitlual in- 
stances, mistaken zeal, or of moral shiftlessness should not be 

exaggerated. • • v ■ 

It is usually recognized that the social life of large universities is 

to a degree unified by common enthusiasm for athletics and other 
“activities.’’ But few conmientators give siiftioient emphasis to 
loyalty to the organization and “personality” of the university 
itself. Probab^ much of the feeling of allegiance to the iimvcrsiU', 
as such, arises n-om a certain possessive .sense that may he identified 
in lamre part with tUe accident of, resilience comparable to loyalty to 
“ my State,” “ my town,’’ and “ my neighborhood.” The cohesive 
power of the.se loyalties is freiiucntly strong and the source of much 
personal satisfaction to students. Nevertheless they do not usually 
satisfy the gregarious instincts of students or provide full opportunity 

for group activity ami expression. n i 

Class loyalty, which in part meets these needs in the .smaller col- 
le«rcs, is relatively insignificant in the larger universities. Common 
intellectual interest centered about a subject-matter field or a pro- 
fessor creates a unity of thought and of activity that is sometimes 
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minimized by those who discuss college life, but is of great influence 
and weight. The growing importance of student professional and \ 
technical organizations' and activities demonstrates this' unmistakably. ' 

The measures taken by university administrations to facilitate 
student intercourse and welfare — personal guidance, faculty advisors, 
commons and dormitories for freshmen, student unions, and similar 
devices — are often imj)crsonal and do not create a single group that 
within itself provides for the activities and interests, the consreniali- 
ties and comradeships, that self-made human circles do in the world 
outside. Large dormitories and immense dining halls tend to prevent 
the development of the group consciousness that arises from the 
intimacies of living and eating. 

Fraternities offer one solution of some of these problems of uni- 
versity and college social life. As student organizations they have 
the advantages of being self-formed groupings and self-directed in 
large part. Even though there may be a degree of artificiality in 
their formation and conduct, this is probably no more true than with 
other groups organized to serve social needs. They combine the 
benefits of common housing and dining, of social life, of guidance in 
activity, and even in study. Condenmation of fraternities and their 
faults must be considered in the Hght/of these advantages and of 
certain material facts. / 

There are 3,429 active fraternities and sorority chapters in nenrly. 
7(H) colleges in the United States not including chapters of honorary 
and semihonorar}' fraternities. Almost 2.GtK) of these have college 
homes of which nearly 2,000 are owned by the chapters themselves. 
The investment is approximately $64, (^,000. Almost one-tenth of 
the entire college student body of the country is housed and fed in 
fraternity houses. Tlie btTrden thus taken from the institutions is; 
therefore, considerable. 

Many of the evils that arise in connection with college fraterniti^ 
have been due to institutional assumption of too little responsibility 
and authority in aspects of fraternity activity other than those con- 
nected with housing. In recent years, however, in coo|>eratioii with 
national fraternity headquarters, the colleges are exercising a greater 
degree of legitimate control and discovering means of utilizing the 
fraternity organization to handle details of discipline and mainte- 
nance of scholastic standards. Reports of grades of fraternity men 
in comparison with those of the general student body and of non- 
fraternity men are now quite commonly made annually and published 
by the colleges. Studies of national groups and of large numbers 
of colleges tend to show that fraternity scholarship compares very 
favorably with that of other groups. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

The quality of teaching in tlie colleges is receiving ever greater 
attention. The denunciation of college instruction continues. The 
president of Washington and Lee University summarizes in a brief 
statement the features of responsibility that have received most atten- 
tion and the standpoint from which interest arises: “The annual 
waste heap of college failures ... is, in my judgment, a severe indict- 
ment of the curriculum enforced, the methods of instruction employed, 
and the campus atmosphere allowed to form in the undergraduate 
department of our American institutions.” 

The bureau’s biennial report on higher education for 1924-1926 
describes in some detail the efforts being made to improve college 
teaching. These efforts arose in large part from increased interest 
in the individual student and were expressed chiefly in administra- 
tive measures intended to arouse the interest of the faculty and to 
call their attention to the development of teaching theories and prac- 
tices in secondary education which appeared to be applicable to col- 
lege instruction. The devices adopted to accomplish this purpose in- 
clude: (1) Requirements of professional training in education as a 
prerequisite to employment ; (2) experience in teaching as prei-equisite 
for employment; (3) courses in education designed for college fac- 
ulties; (4) faculty meetings f(»r the discussion of the problems of 
teaching; (5) the formation of institutional committees for study of 
problems of teaching; and (6) analy.ses of the content of courses and 
statement of course objectives. 

Studies of this kind are still being made and should continue to 
be made, although knowledge of their value is now quite wndely dis* 
.seminated. The more or less routine measure of the extent to which 
administrative devices of these types are being or have been adopted 
is being carried forward by a study conducted by a committee of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education. This study 
covers general organization or administration, organization and 
administration of classes, methods of supervision, and changes in 
curricula. 

Although no attempt can be made here to describe the specific 
measures taken during .the biennium to* make adjustments in the 
administrative field for the purpose of improving the instruction 
given to students, it is worth while perhaps to call attention to three 
or four experiments and studies in this direction. 

Harvard has adopted a plan whereby departments may be per- 
mitted to discontinue lectures and other classroom work during two 
periods of two and one-half weeks each during the year. Both stu- 
dents and instructors are required to be in attendance at the 
institution during these periods. The purpose is to give students 
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opportunities to carry on systematic reudinjr an<l self-directed study 
activities without tlie interruptions and restrictions of daily schedules, 
Althoufj:h it is stated that the arranjrt'mcnt is desipnod to give the 
teacher more opportunity for writing and research as well as to give 
the student a better opportunity for study, the readjustment is of 
importance also as an experiment in modifying present teaching 
conventions. 

Under a somewhat similar although less general plan, Cornell Uni- 
versity has extended the privilege of informal study to about 50 
sophomore.s. Under the Cornell plan the inaximurn number of class 
hours will l)c 15, but in adjlition 3 hours for informal study will 
he demanded in onler to satisfy the requirements for graduation. 
Great fleedom is allowed to the student in selecting the field to which 
he shall devote himself during the period of informal study and in 
determining how he sliall attempt the task. 

The experiment in conducting a summer school for engineering 
teachers wldcli was financed by the Carnegie Corporation in the sum- 
mer of 10*27 has been continued during the summer of 1928 and will 
bo continued in the summer of 1929. Schools were held during the 
.Mimmer of 1927 at Cornell University and at the ITnivei-sity of Wis- 
consin. The work of the first school centered about the teaching of 
mechanics and coveivd the organization and content of such courses 
ns well as the methods of pres<‘nlation and testing. On the whole 
those who attended or participated in (he work were very favorably 
impressed. The benefits derived seem to have been difficult to fonn- 
idute but judgment by the teacher students was almost universally 
favorable. The second summer school held at Massachusetts In3ti- 
tute of Technology and tlio University of Pittsburgh was also sue-* 
ccssful. From the two experiences it is interesting to discover that 
comment and criticism indicate that more valuable result^ were ob- 
tained from informal exchange of experience and opinion than from 
the formal lectures and discus.sions. It was difficult to secure men 
professionally trained in education who could make specific applica- 
tions to engineering teaching or even to college teaching, Little 
actual exjieriinentation in the problems of engineering college educa- 
tion has been carried on. The body't)f knowledge, therefore, upon 
wluch to base applications ami conclusions is very limited, much more 
so than is true of the teaolung of Latin or mathematics in the high 
school. The practical experience of succes.sful engineering teachers 
was of necessity, therefore, the most interesting and helpful source 
of information with reference to the problems with which the sum- 
mer schools were designeil to deal. Some commentators, at any rate, 
are of the opinion that controlled experiments in the fiehl of college 
teaching of engineering will have to be carried on over a period of 
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years before ft body of information can be collected which will serve 
us a real basis for the instruction of engineering professors, 

•^An attempt has been made at the I 'Diversity of Chicago to set up 
“an infornial means of self-appraisal and development of balanced 
excellence in instruction.’’ The method used in determining a stand- 
ard by which the quality of instruction might be judged is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Two things were sought: B'irst, what an instruc- 
tor should do; and, second, the qualities which he should j)Ossess. 
The members of the committee, consisting j)f four members of the 
faculty and of five students, first prepared a list of the qualities de- 
sirable in instructors conducting lecture-discussion classes in the 
junior college. These suggestions and others were then tabulated 
and classified and submitted to 31 instructors in the junior college with y 
the request that they indicate additions, omissions, and revisions. 
Upon the basis of the suggestions received the committee reclassified 
and revised the list which was then submitted to educational experts 
for suggestions. Five classifications were made in the self-appraisal 
form. In the order of ranking, knowledge and organization of 
subject matter is assigned first place; skill of instruction, second; 
personal qualities, third; profettsional development, fourth; and uni- 
versity cooperation, fifth. If there is validity in this order based 
upon the judgment of students and of faculty members, it is inter- 
esting to note that professional development and university cooper- 
ation, the factors yipon which the colleges have been in the habit of 
placing most emphasis in their estimate of teachers, are at the bot- 
tom of the list. Of the subdivisions unde’- knowledge and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, possessing a broad and accurate knowledge 
of the subject is given first rank, while pointing out the relations 
between the materials of the course and other subjects and between 
these materials and current affairs is fifth and last among the points 
listed. If the arrangement of the 11 points \ which characterize 
skill in instruction can be accepted, getting the point of \new of the 
students and Adjusting to the .students’ power of comprehension is 
assigiied first ranking. Managing routine affairs efficiently, such as 
seating^uJeiits, recording attendance, meeting and dismissing 
classes, and returning papor.'^ promptly, is eleventh in order. Of the 
10 personal qualifications listed for self-rating by the instructor, 
interest in the subject and interest in teaching are the two that head 
the list, while'freedom from personal idiosyncrasies is regarded as 
the least important. Probably such a rating scheme does not pro- 
vide a very practical mechanism for judgment but it repays study 
and should prove suggestive to the teacher who wishes to improve 
his work. If the plan of investigation might have rested upon a 
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somewhat broader student^ base than was the case in this special 
instance, its force would be even greater. 

Administrative devices and studios of procedure, such as those 
described above, lead naturally to incieasing enipliasis upon study 
and experimentation in actual teaching. During the biennium 
growth of such work has been remarkable. A fairly satisfactory 
measure of such intei-est is afforded by reports col h cted by the Bureau 
of pjduciition showing the studies in education in progress but not 
completed during the year 19 l> 7-28. Of 800 studies 105 were in the 
fieki of higher eilucntion. Of these apjjroximately one-fifth were 
c(uicerned <litvctly and primarily with I'^^jlfct.’nt, aims, and methods of 
instruction in various subject-matter fields. No .similar rkord is 
available for the first year of the biennium covered by this review 
nor for the studies completetl in the sei-oml year, but examination of 
the 247 studies in higher education reported to the bureau as com- 
pleted in 19'JG-27 shows that almost one-seventh deal with similar 
problems of teaching. This number would have been considerably 
increa.seil if the studies in content and method of courses of profes- 
sional character conducted bv teacher-training institutions had been 
included.^ These were, omitted since it was so fmjuently impo.ssible 
to determine that they were directly applicable to college instruction, 
although undoubtedly they were in many cases. As may be expected, 
.‘•('hools of eilucation and otlier teaeher-t raining agencies are the most 
active in attacking thejr own j)rohleiiLs of teaching by the use of 
methods whieh tliey have promoted in the study of elementary and 
.seeoiularv .school pr(»blems. Mention may he made of two or three 
of the stiali^es hearing diiectly upon the problems of college 
instruction. , 

The University of Akron in attacking the^iroblem of student mor- 
tality has atteiupt(‘d to get at basic reasons for student deficiency and 
progress rather timn to rest content with prowesses of exclusion or 
upon other administrative devices which relieve the institution of 
responsihility. The coimnittee appointed to study this matter found 
(hat one student could read and understaiul to the extent of 100 points 
in a fi.xed time, while another could read and understand the same 
material only to the extent of 20 pwiTits. On this basis the scope and 
o.xtent of the work which may profitably be assigned to students will 
vary widely. One of Minnesota's suhconunittces on research, that 
on the teaching of science, undertook in 1926-27 to study the pre- 
vailing methods of .science instruction in the various departments of 
tlie University of Minnesota. The study included the use of text- 
books, research technique, conscious changes of methods on the part 
of instructors, and the formulation of experimental pi*ojects in teach- 
ing. The State University of Iowa id 1926-26 made a case study in 
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elementary psycholoofA’ of the results of two methods of instruction, 
the lecture conference and tlu* individiinli/,od method. The experi- 
ment was carefully controlled and supervised. The procedures 
adopted and the account of the .study shoidd W examined in detail by 
all colle<^e teachers who are de^irou.s of conductlnjr experiments alonj; ' 
these lines. The results of the experiment conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa led to the tentative conclusimi that tliese two methods 
are €*qually effective in teachinj; this particular suJl)ject. The ad- 
vantages of either method must therefore be sought in dilTerences of 
expense and of administrative dilliculties. It is true, however, that 
the te.sts applied do not measure adequately differences of growth 
in character and initiative on the part of the students in the two 
types of activity. 

\ One publication that has great immediate practical suggestion for 
the individual college dean or teacher who wishe.s to attack the prob- 
lems of college teaching is a little Ixtok edited by Prof. Sidney L. 
Pre.ssey, of Ohio S^ate Universit}', called “ Re.search A<lvcntures in 
College Teaching.” The studies reported vary in seriou.snc s ami 
importance. None is so extensive or so difficult as to discourage 
repetition or improvement by any college faculty which wishes to 
‘ obtain first-hand information on its own pmhlcnis of teaching. The 
studies reported are not without considerable value in the results 
obtained, but their greatest importance and their real contribution 
consists in the deinon.stration of what can he done with v('ry little 
expense and with relatively small effort in experimentation looking 
to improved instruction in the colleges. 

If an attempt were made to sumtnarize the temlencies during the 
last biennium looking to better college teaching methods, three points 
would certainly be included. First, there is greater emphasis upon 
willingness to try out plans for self-conducted activity on the part of 
the student; second, a much greater emphasis in instruction is placed 
upon making the student realize that certain elements of work done 
are merely ju'oviding tools for future activity; third, there is decid- 
- edly loss satisfaction with the cramming pnK'e.s.s and more willing- 
ne-ss to accept us the objective of instruction the stimulation of the 
student’s own intellectual interest and activity. 

Methods of instruction that are now receiving most attention all 
lead to the library. Of course, the library has alw’ays been consid- 
ered an important element in the. college, but consciousne.ss of its cen- 
tral importance has lagged somewligt l)ehind the developiflPnts which 
now’ tend U) make it in truth the heart of higher education. New 
methods of in.struction have been very important in centering atten- 
tion upon college library service. In addition, the development of 
graduate and research work in many fields by many institutions has 
thrown a much greater burden upon the library. Textbook-lecture 
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emphasis in college inslnidion is giving way to emphasis upon stu- 
dent reading, project development, and self-directed activity on the 
part of the giftetl student. Review of all literature, wide reading, 
and other methods which characterize researcli procedures may have 
l^eefi overeinplmsized in undergraduate instruction, hut it is unques- 
tionable that great gains have been made in the resulting departures 
from cut-and-dried methods. 

The study of a selected gi'oup of college and university libraries 

blade for the Association of American Universities by George Allen 

Works and published by the Anu'rican Library Asswiation is an 

important and. on the whole, a successful irtteiuj)! to bring forward 

for consiiloration some of the pntldems of college and university 

libraries which relate to lilirary educational service rather than to 

prolilems of technical library procedure. Although a list of 18 of 

the bettei-known and larger institutions was selected for study, most 

of them known for the size and variety of their hook collections, 

reailing of the report gives as its most obvious imju-ession the coifvic- 

tion that even these e.\c('l!ent in.stitiitinns and libraries are surpris- 

inglv short of information with ri'ference. to their library service, 
. * 

This is true even though the stmly (•onfin<>s itself for the mo.st part to 
elements of sm’vice susceptil>le of objective measure. The author 
was aide to develop surprisingly little that had direct application to 
the coordination of the. work of the studenteand teacher with the 
service of the library. In other words, it would seem that college and 
university libraries have, under the leadership of the American 
Library Association, shared with other libraries in the thorough de- 
velopment of the technique (>f handling books which so strikingly 
di.stinguishes American library service from similar service in 
Europe. However, few seem to know min'h about the larger asjx?cts 
of library administration. The facts in regard to tlie cost of services 
arc not available. The organization of (he staff imitates that of the 
public library without very much conscious a«lnptation to (he very 
different service of higher educational institutions. Library tech- 
nique is of higher quality than college library administration. Both 
technique and administration have, however, made more progre.ss 
than conscious and systematic coordination of teaching functions 
and library service. • 

The survey of negro colleges and miivorsities. made by the 
United States Bureau of Education during 1927-28, emphasized the 
library service in the.se institutions. Tlw-dPvelopmcnt of a high type 
of instruction by these, institutions is- clearly and unmistakably de- 
penilent upon a prior'ilevelopment of an adequate and intelligent 
educational library service. This problem was made (he subject of 
a conference on negro libraries called by the American Library Asso- 
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ciation in Foltnmry, 1028, and pnrtirijiatod in byToj)respn(aliYOs of 
the RockeColler Foundation, tlie Cnrne<rie Corporation, the Bureau 
of Education, and represent at ivcs of collejre and State library serv- 
ices. In so far as the conference concerned ne<;nt collejre lil)raries, 
the mo^ important conclusion reached was that the relatively unde- 
veloped condition of both nepro libraries and of ne«rro h?<rher edu- 
cation aff«>rds an especially promisin*; field for experiments in the 
coordination of library service with instruction and with curricular 
development. These institutions prf>vide a fiebl for cxjieriinent which 
might bring results of tremcn<lous value to other institutions. 

RESEARCH AND GRADUATE WORK 

Any attempt to describe current concepiions of resenn li and of 
graduate work in the colleges and universities is <‘onfronted by a 
dilemma whose horns are multiplied like those of tlie beast in the 
Apocalypse. A multitude of rmestions about research and graduate 
work in the institutions are being asked, 'riiree questions, however, 
probably alToril starting points for di.scussion which covers a large 
proportion of the problems involved. First, is it the function of an 
educational institution to sponsor and conduct research a[)art from 
its teaching program? Second, upon what basis should an institu- 
tion det«rmine the nature and scoj)c f»f its giauluate oiferings? and, 
third, what should be the relationship between the research carried 
on by an instittition and its program of graduate wprk? Those 
questions can not be discus.sed conveniently as isolated problems. 
They are intimately interrelatctl and overlapping. 

Tito justification for research work detached from teaching 
functions is not clear-cut. The public in general regards tlic college 
or university as a teaching institution. It may recognize tlie value 
of the results of research but does not see clearly what the relation- 
ship is to the main function of the institution. It may be doubted 
whether many institutions are prepared to present to the public 
from this standpoint conclusive arguments for all the types of 
research carried on. When special research units, such as the 
cugineering oxjK'riment station, the agrieultur.-.l e.xperiment station, 
and similar organized units with limited research functions arc set ' 
up, there is, of course, no difficulty in making the defense and selling 
the idea to the public. The ca.se can not so clearly be made for 
research carried on by the instructing staff without definite financial 
provision. Usually defense of this phase of the research activities 
of an institution takes the form of as.'iertion that it provides service 
to the State and Nation, adds to wealth and social welfare, and is 
necessary in order that instructors may be kept alivj*. A conclusive 
argument seems to be that research provides subject matter for 
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instruction. Usually undei^racluate instruction is most prominently 
referred to. 

Research by undergraduate college teachers is presented as an es- 
sential element of their activity, but is seldom rcTrarded by specific 
remuneration, and provision is infrequently made for it in the 
schedule of teaching assignments. The common expression in re- 
gard to research by undergraduate instructors is that it is “a by- 
pr(^uct of teaching.” Just what this means is difficult to determine. 
Much the same sit>iation exists w ilh reference to teacbets who are 
also carrying on graduate instruction, although there is more recog. 
nition in ^ay and. in allowance of time for research activities on 
the part of these instnictors. In both cases institutions tend to 
expect research of the teacher upon much the same basis ns they 
expect him to maintain his health and respectable standing in the 
community. The college or university in fact sponsors and makes 
itsolf responsible in only the slightest degree for the re.search work 
of the individual. Under this plan the institution gets credit for 
productive and creative activity of re.<earch character at a minimum 
of expense. Even when a certain amount of time is allowed the ex- 
tent of the institution’s support erf individual research is ill-defined 
and the actual cost of carrying on research activity is impossible to 
determine. When an institution’s research work is in large part 
merely individual research, the w’ork is scattered and the ilifferent 
jihases of such activity little related. In other w'ords, there i.s in 
fact no program, and duplication of effort results within institu- 
tions and between institutions. These conditions tend to yu’event 
the development of institutional specialization in specific research 
fiefcls. 

Common usage links research and graduate work together, but 
the actual connection is vague and the relationship not ch*arly formu- 
lated in theory or in practice. Lip service is rendered to research, 
but the tendency is to emphasize graduate work and to measure its 
value in terms of numbers and in terms of the rigidity of the processes 
of a format character through which the graduate student is com- 
pelled to pass. While it is recognized that graduate work should 
and .sometimes does have some of the characteristics of re.search, this 
is not taken too seriously and in few ca.ses tloes any large proywrtion 
of the graduate work contribute to an institutional program of 
research. 

Oradunte work as now carried on is subject to two criticisms : J'irst, 
it is assumed that anyone who has gone through the academic process 
leading to an advanced degree, preferably the Ph. D., is competent 
to conduct graduate work. Even this formal standard, however, is 
not always strictly maintained. Although condemned by formal 
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standards, •rradiiiito instruction is too frequently -e^oirdod as merely 
a continiiatitni of course work similar to that oiven in the mulor- 
firaduate years, ('ojnmonly, of course, a (ii;rher dcjrree of specializa- 
tion is required and various devices of nu*lhod and procedure sehlom 
cha racteristic of mderoradiiate iiislniction are inirodneed into the 
firaduate ciuir.s<‘ work. In this way some of the processes and tools 
of research may hc^acquired. hut there is the*‘niinimum of the spirit 
of research dc'veloped. Second, when the institution's research work 
is largely dependent upon individual clfort without specific support, 
the professor tends to rcfrard jrraduato studimts as an imposition anfl 
nuisance. There is some just ilicat ion for this fedinfr. AVhy should 
an activity that is so lar;rely personal and conducted during time 
stolen so often from husiire or from pos.sihle prolitable employ- 
ment he exploited hy the institution for the .sake of its own reputa- 
tion n.s a p-adiiatje scIkmiI f 'Hiis attitude is sometimes shared by 
units especially set up for research purposes. Their jol) is res(>arch. 
Teaching: p’atluate .students is from their standpoint Ix’sidc the point. 

, The desire of the iiistit.ution to enroll graduate students sometimes 
burdens the rosear<‘h units with care of graduate student.s to an 
e.xtcntthat actually interferes with ihcii- research activities. In other 
Avords, admission to gfa»lmitc work in tlie fiehlsof formally organized 
research i.s not detei’iiiined hy the miiuhertliul <‘an he used profitably 
in carrying on the researclj undertaken. 

The institutional defence (d' its position under these conditions is 
difficult in the case of organized re.-earch units. In the case of indi- 
vidual re.searcli tho institution seems placed in an even more diflicult 
situation, especially wlien individual research is carried on as an 
extra leisure-time occupation. The institution may defend its posi- 
tion legitimately enough by maintaining that association in the uni- 
versity j)rovides the individual prof*s.sor Avith the atmosphere of 
scholarship, and that the university's e(|iiipm('nt is made availablo 
for Ins Avork. Further, (he university may avoII contend that even 
the profes.sor with a full-time schedule of leaching tlocs not haA'e an 
ovcrburdeiisonie load. Hir i.s left with considerable leisure Avhich ho 
would not have in coninrcrcial employment. In addition, the institu- 
tion is ahvays Avilling t[mt the professor luiA’^e full credit for his own. 
Avork ami AviU fre<piently promote knoAvledge of such activity in a 
Avay to enhance the reputation of the individual. This is not always 
true of commercial organizations. NeA'crtheless these arguments are 
defensive of practice, not elements of constructive ])olicy Avith refer- 
ence to institutional re.searcli. They do not satisfy the professor 
Avhose position is u full-time teaching one according to accepted 
standards. He feeds that ho i.s being exploited to a certein extent 
when his personal research work lead.s the institution to press grad- 
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uatp stndeiits ujxm him. 'I’liis ros(*ntnu'iit is iiuT(’iis«‘<l by ihi* nirrynt 
tMiipliasis n|>oii icsfandi as a lia>is (»f cfiiplnyiiuait and ja-rjinotion. 
As has Iktii nnmy times pointed out, this ten<is to niakt* the jvroduct 
of rest'iirch, rather thiiii the hiiiiiaii student prodiiet, the more inipor- 
tiiiit activity' in the |)i-ot'essor’.s mind. 'I'lie liehl for a wide variety 
of creative activity tends to be narrowed to only one typ’c, that of 
researcli. The result is that the forms rather than the spirit of 
resea rcdi control. 

Two types (d' solution for the problems involved in the relation.ship 
of research and graduate work are offered. President Jhitler elo- 
(pient ly smniiiiirizes the first of tliesi* plans: 

A master s<-hol:ir, with Iiis own and well-con<‘eiv<sf i>rol)leni Itcfoiv Jiiiu 

for soluli'iii. will, if lie is wise, assoeiale clos<‘l.v with himself a group of 
mlvnaetsl snulonts who. Ih st^ ns hewers of wimd nod di'a\vj‘rs of water, ami 
uflerwards as asstuMHli-s ami fellow laborers, will liglit tlieir luini>s of scientifle 
ami selmlarl.v endeavor'’ai ^ his altar and will gain the inexhaustible stiuiulu.s 
wliidi eoiaes not only from mere faining in meilnal. hut from nssociutlon with 
tile rich and fine tmidink piTsoiialil.v, 'ITiey will gain the lne.stiuinble benefit 
<>f being eolnborers wllli their mnsior ujvdii a great eeiitrnl, doiuhinting tusk, 
to which they will always look buck with admiration. 

This proj-tosid is idenlistie. It does not provide n’Tnethod whereby 
, institutions may ct>ntinue to increa.se. their p’aduate enrollments. It 
fails to take into consideration the fact that imieh rc.search to-day 
and probably the most far-re.aeliin^ is not the protliict of a master 
mind working alone with its assistants, hiit the product of a /iroiip of 
master minds attiickinnr varion.s phases of the same problem in co- 
operation and eoonlinat ion. Nevcrth<rle.ss, President ButlerV state- 
ment doe.s indicate the neces.sit \' for relutino irnidiiute work to res(‘arch 
and emphasizes the central position that, in the opinion of many, 
research should occupy with reference to the development of jrrudiiate 
aetivity. 

Another pn-posal is that the institution definitely' .set lip an insti- 
tutional pro^ani of research and limit admission of erj-aduate stu- 
dents to those who can lx* emi)loyed profitably in furthering this 
program. I.,iniitation of the inunher of graduate. stmU'iits, such as 
that of Princeton, which will admit only 21)0, is arbitrary and appar- 
ently based on a tlieory of a com-ot pro^wrlion between the number 
of iinderprathiates* and graduates I'jitlier than upon the requirements 
of a definite reseuixdi program. Purdue University ift its engineer- 
ing research approaches more nearly the plan proposed. Upon tho 
ha.sis of the research caiTied on the number and the quality of tlie 
graduate Ktudents is determined. In spite, of pressure the university 
refuses to a<lmit graduate stutlents in connection wi^di thi.s ceeearch 
who could be employed oidy in doing routine testing and noncre- 
ative labor, even though sucli testing and labor may employ the 
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methods of I'oseurcli. The Columbia Lniversity faculty of pure 
science luis estal)lislied a resenrcli committee ^'to he charged with 
consiileration of the needs and opportunities for research in tlie Helds 
represented hy that facidty, arid constituting that committee a su|)cr- 
“visory conimittee for such researches as might he undciTaken U||||ii 
its recomniendation.” This has many of the elements involved in 
setting up an institutional program of research. In much the .same 
wav the graduate council of the. University of Minnesota ha.s at its 
disjwsal funds with which it can assist in specific researches. If • 
the-^o funds are, ns is freipiently the case, devoted to those projects 
and individual pioposals which are rel^ited to a specific university 
program, the plan tetuls to develop an inslitutiomd/^ program of 
research. In neither the case of Columbia nor of Minnesota, how- 
ever, is the relationship to graduate work clearly developed. Similar 
conditions exist with rofei'cnce to hiireaus of business research, such 
as that of the I'n'iversity of Michigan, the educational research 
bureau of Ohio State T’niversily, and the biological stations at Min- 
ne.sota ai)J elsewdiere. Some of the agricultural experiment .stations 
have worKod out the idea with decided success. At the University of 
Minnesota, for instance, investigations which constitute u true series 
in the field of plant, animal, ujid entomological studies provide a 
program of research, luid the admission of grailuate students is con- 
fined to tho.se of such quality as can contribute to solution of these 
related prohlem.s. 

One difficult}^ is determination of what the program shall be. In 
spine cases, in harmony witli President Butler’s statement, the pro- 
gram may he determined upon the basis of the institution having in 
its staff a man of out.standing ability ahd qualifications. The grailu- 
ato work of the University of Maine is largely determined upon this 
ground and its scope and offerings vary as the staff changes. On 
the other hand, the proposal is being made with increasing fre- 
quency that the scope of an institution’s work may he detenuined 
foi' specific fields by national group consultation which will set up 
a series of related researches. Under this plan a national program 
would be divided among the institutions best qualified by equipment 
and personnel to undertake the research. Graduate students inter- 
ested ill one or the other phase of this program would-be turned 
to the institution which undertakes to work out its own special aspect 
of the problem. 

The wdiole problem of graduate and research work is intimately re- 
lated to the problem of support. Under present conditions no one 
has a very clear idea of how much the institutions are spending for 
research or for graduate work. It has been stated that the average 
State university in America devotes 5 per cent of its income to r^ 
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i tonrcli and tliut the uvenif^i* in Weslorn Sla(t* univ('rsiti(*.s is lU per 
cent. Tlio luisis for this dctcMininulion is not dear. Certainly it 
does not cove F^tlK* individual research carried on in h'isnre time for 
which the Tnstifiition inuUes only vaj/iie provision, iiefore the re- 
!-earch arid <fradiiate program can he nuuh' more satisfactory, separa- 
tion of the costs of research and of the costs of graduate instruction 
from the costs of under;;rnduute teachinfr must he worked out. This 
is a difficult |)rohlem and is hein^ attacked in very few |)laces. - 

'riie survey of land-«rrant colleges ii()W heinjr carried on hy the 
Bnieaiiof Education has attempt<‘d a somewhat elaborate fact-linding 
iiKpiiry with reference to the costs of research analyzed into its 
vai ioiis types. 'I'he success of this incjuiry will he (le|>endent upon 
institutional ahility to furnish information. It is ])ractically cer- 
'tain that these figures will he very unrelialile for many institutions, 
hut it is hoped that the nature of the inquiry will lead to some 
heller hookkeeping system from the slantlpoint of determining these 
, costs. 

FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Disoii.ssion of college and university support hy those who are 
familiar with education and comiietent to deal.^vit!i the pro hlenis , 
involved continues, hut upon an entirely different plane from that of 
the jiopular material with which for the most part the newspa[X?rs 
and^maguzines deal. This informed discaission consists largely in 
further initial ddinition <tf the jirohloni’ and of action designed to 
provide funds in specific cases. 

President Cowling, of Carleton C’ollege, has contributed tt^a defi- 
^nition of tJie problem hy attempting to set forth the main items of 
Expense needed to provide for a lilieial arts college with 1,(K)0 stu- 
dents; and Richard R. Price, director of university extension in the 
University of Minnesota, has analyzed some of the pr()hlem> of sup- 
port for the .‘^tatc university. 

President Cowling attempts to determine the faculty requirements 
of a, liberal nrl.s college of 1,000 on the basis of accepted standards 
and the s|)ecial slmly of 25 leading American colleges. In the same 
way ho analyzes the plant and equipment needs of such an institu- 
tion. Ui>on the basis of fhe figures thus obtaine»l he estimates that 
a fund of approximately $8.400, 0(H) would be required to ])rovide 
income to meet current expenses, annual additions to permanent 
equipment, payment of sciioliirships, and a revolving fund for student 
loans. In addition $;hG00.(K)0 would he required to provide tlie plant 
^aiul equipment, together with a reserve for current uses. In other 
words, an ijivestment of $12,000,000 would he required to provide 
eduealiton for 1,(KK) lil)eriil-arts students, exclusive of those activities 
such as dormitories and research, wliich may ho made self-supporting 
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or the ol)jeet of special •'ifts. He estimates that the annnaJ expense 
would HiuomU to $589,000 or to $5S0 pei‘ student. I'his does not in- 
cliide an interest chMr';e on $.“i,500.(HK) invested in jironnds and ednca- 
tional biiildinj^s uml e<|iii|>nient wliieh woiTld anionnt to S^lMO per 
student, d'he total cost jter student would be therefore ai)prbxi- 
inately $S(K) per year in I’rQsitlent Cowlinf's estimate. Of this 
amount he proposes that iit’ibO bo paid liy the student in the form of 
tuition. 

President Cowling's e.stiniate is extremely interesting and is a . 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject. His terms are 
carefully defined and it is tlius possible to modify and adju.st liis 
fijrure.s to meet the specific situation of any college if it is desired to 
do so. Probably’ the statement will be subjevt to criticism from the 
standpoint that the estinjates are theoretical and that the fi<;ures 
therefore do not correspond to any specific situation. This is hardly 
fair criticism, since President Cowlino: w’ould be the first to disclaim 
any intention of settin^r up an absolute .standard. His service con- 
sists primarily iafcmalyzinj; the elements of expense clearly and 
simply and in presenting, subject to considerable variation for spe- 
cific instances, estimated amounts. If he has erred on the side of 
generosity it is because he has bused his estimates on educational 
needs, tone, and ideals which are now frequently sacrificed to financial ' 
pressures. 

Doctor Price briefly reviews theiB|ijinings (»f support for State 
universities, and, upon the basis of T^ures collecteil by the United 
States Bureau of Education, estimates that 2.77 i)cr cent of our 
national income would pay the eo.st of all supjmrt for public e<luca- 
tibn. Of this amount a relatively small jiroportion goes to the sup- 
port of higher education. The [►ercentage of this support from vari- 
ous sources is analyzed by Ii)oclor Price and each of the mean.s of 
support discus.'^ed in some detail with reference to po.ssibilities of 
increase. He emphasizes, in conclusion, the need for a careful hudget- 
ing* system in order to control “unsymmotrical dcvelopincnt.s,” 
economy in construction of buildings, and reform of taxation policies. 

Gifts to the support of private institutions have continued to pro- 
vide e.\ainples of e.xtraordinaiy generosity and to emphasize the 
interest of alumni in the institutions in which they obtain their train- 
ing. These .sources of support are handicapped, according to Presi- 
dent Murlin, formerly of DePaiiw University, hy increa.sed deinnncls 
upon aluuuii for support of in^itutional activities that are not 
strictly educational in character. President Murlin calls attention 
lo the fact that, while fraternity houses make a real contribution to 
the needs of the university student body, the amount inve.«tetl in this 
way is large and that the source of a large part of these funds is con- I 
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Iributions front the students and alumni. Since tliis is so, it is 
difficult for the univensity to appeal to the same ^roup for gifts 
that directly contribute to the financing of the educational program of 
the institution. Similar demands 'are made upon alumni in support 
of athletic prognims and to a lesser degree for .support of other activi- 
fies. If, as seems probable, the independent solicitation of funds of 
this kind interferes with requests for educational funcl.s from the 
.‘>ame .sources, the need for univ«‘rsity and institutional control of 
these related activities i.< emphasizetl. 

Increase of tuitidn and of other student fees continues, although at 
H sfunewhat slower rate than during the preceding bienniivn. In this 
connection the , incroa.se of fees by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from ^;5(H) to $4(K) is noteworthy inasmuch as the corpo- 
ration is taking cognizancq of the burden which this increase places 
u])on needy .students of goo<l ability. The authorities of flie institu- 
tion have favored turning back part of the tuition into a loan fund 
from which such students may bojrow at a h»w i-ate of interest. It 
is interesting to note that the :<40t) fee will place a much larger pro- 
portion of the burden of operating;: cost upon the student than is pro- 
p(»sed by President Cowling in his analysis of the cost. Horace S. 
F(u<l. bursar of the Mas.sachu.setts Institute of Technology, states 
that the actual operating cost per student is $T!K). With the 
student fee the projmrtion borne by him will slightly exci‘ed f)0 
l)cr cent. 

The number of treasurers' rep(»rts emanating from private insti- 
tutions that sliow, during the biennium, an actual profit fnom the 
sale and purcha.se of securities iq which endowments are invested 
demands notice. The significance of these facts can not be accu- 
rately determineil. It may be that better and more careful manage- 
ment of institutional funds accounts for profits of this character. If 
this- is true it is an encouraging sign, since low return op institu- 
tional investment has l>een due frequently to lack of knowledge of 
the more profitable market which has a sufficiently large degree of 
-••afety. However, the numU'r of cirst's in which institutions report 
profits of this kind makes possible the conclusion that the general 
rise in market prices of st'curities has bwn felt by the institutioits 
without any .sj>ecial effort or virtue iqion their part. If this shotdd 
prove to be the case, it is highly «lesirable that the institutions 
recognize the fact, lucma.sed return from endowment iin*ostment, 
Under conditions of the securities market which have prevailed dur- 
ing thc'pa,st two years, may ver}- ea.sily lead to commitinonts and 
hiidgeting of e.x|>enditure.s which can not L>c maintained if a perio«l 
of ilepression should l>e encountered. 'Hie seriou.sness of the situa- 
tion is probably not go great as the figures indici^te, since reports 
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of profits from increased market values do not iisuaHy show a ror- 
respondinir increase of inctnne from investments apart from these 
profits. It is, of course, hiphly desirable that no specidative man- 
afiement of endowment funds creep insensibly into collepc finance. 

Several interesting developments have taken place in conne<'tinn 
with support of higher institutions by taxation. It is inipos.sible 
to summarize all of these changes, but a few may l>e mentioncf]. 
In 10*27 in Florida legislation was enacted wliich provided for a tax 
ujxm gasoline and other petroleum products. Of the amount yiehlerl 
two-thirds will l»e placed in a special fund to he known as the pidtlir 
free sch(»ol fund and one-third will he placed in a. special fund in 
h<* known as a permanent building fund for State iristittitions of 
higher learning, experiment stations, and other institutions under tlu* 
management of the State hoard of control. In addition a tax of one- 
fourth of 1 mill up*)n the dollar is levied uimhi all a.sM'ssahlc prnp<'rt\‘ 
in the State, and of the returns fiom this tax <me-third is also to 
be placed- in the same sjH>(*ial building fund. Further, ojie-tliird of 
the, interest collected on State funds deposit(sl in the hanks of the 
State is i)laced in the .same fund. Thcs«' taxes are intended to provide 
a<lequately fftr a building program for the higher institutions in 
Florida. 

In this connection the long campaign of Hhod(' Island State Col- 
lege. to .secure money for an adecpiate building program has been 
succe.ssfid thi-ough ajjipnJval by a State referendupi of a Ixmd i.ssao 
for li^GOO.OOO. This ]>roposal is of s|>ecial interest, since of the 
seven bond pnipositions which were submitted to the people of the 
State the. afTirmative vote for the Rhode Island .State (’ollege issue 
was larger than for any other of the htmd juopo.sals, except that 
for a bridge in Providence which ).ractically every citizen in the 
State is compelled to ust>. This popular approval for the State 
college constitutes a recognition of the work of this publicly .sup- 
))orted higher institution, which is encouraging to the cause of public 
higher education in Rhode Island. 

The. mill tax as’a method|.of support for higher institutions con- 
tihiies to be advocated, altnbugh experience has .shown that it fre- 
(luently does not ojierate according to the theory. The failure of the 
mill tax to provide funds’adequately has in large part been due to 
failure to increase n.s.ses.sments on projierty in accordance with actual 
increase in value. Part of the failun* has also been due to the growth 
of intangibles property aiul (he failure of the mill tqx to reach this 
class of wealth. In Oregon this condition is being corrected by 
legislation. In Michigan, where tlu‘ university has for many years 
enjoyed the mill tax, the operation of the tax wa.s limited in 1923 by 
imposing a maximum of $3,000,000 a year. In 1925 the maximum 
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Vas raised to $3J(H),(K)0. Under this plan of limitation the theory 
that support for the university would increase in accordance with the 
increase of wealth of the State was, of course. <lofeated. In 1927, 
however, this limitation was removed and the mill tax is "permitted 
to work ns it was intended. With the increase of assessment on ta.x- 
nl)ln pro])erty, the mill tax in 1927-'28 produced !j4,C2r).000, which 
)irovide<l an increase of $92r».000 in the operating income of the 
university. 

One of the i merest in<i developments in the relations of the university 
In the State is President Frank's procedure and policy in presentin*; 
the nee<ls of the University of Wisconsin to the lofrislative joint 
finance committee. Two points are of^pecial interest. President 
Frank emphasized that for the precedinji year only ')2.2 per cent of 
each dollar the university received came from the taxpayers. The 
remainder enme from jrrants from the Federal Governm(*nt. fiifts, 
interest, student fees, <lormitories. and similar activities. The true 
sittintion has been obscured in Wisconsin l>ecausc income from sales 
and fc('s are paid int(» the State treasury and appear as new appro- 
priation.s. This pves the public the impres.sion that the entire 
amount is <lerived from taxes. Over $i)()0,()00 is thus returned an- 
nually hy the university to the State treasury. The secorul point 
emphasiz^l hy Prer?l(lent Frank in the presentation to the corfWIlltteo 
is the fncrthnt the university is not a self-promotinfr enterprise hut 
is developed frf»m the demand of the people themselves. In other 
words, the responsihUity for the support of the university and its 
activities rests fundamentally, not with the president or the repents, 
hut with the lepislature itself. Th(v lepislature must recopnize its 
responsibility to tlie people for this enterprise and render accountinp 
to the people for the conduct of the university. 

A matter deservinp .special attention in conn'^'^tion with the rela- 
tions of the, university to the State concerns the control of policy by 
State authorities. In Minnesota the State povornment orpanized 
a commi.ssion on a<lministration and finance which was set tip by 
law with a department of admini.stration "^nd finance. Apparently 
the law endowed the commission with full power to require a j)ie- 
audit of all moneys belonpinp to any institution, npency, or de- 
partment of the State, and after the money had once been appro- 
priated it wa.s endowe<l with power to prevent any expenditures 
except with the consent of the commi.ssion. Thus the department 
of administration and finance lK*came a kind of superhoard over the 
repents <»f the. university ami mipht question the expemliture of 
money for purposes to which tin* lM)ard of repents allotted it. It 
would thus l>e in a position to define both the policies and procedurea 
of the board of regents and what it might and might not do. The 
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board would bocoine :i lx>ard without jtower. for as soon as “the 
board of refjonts can not loiifror administer the income of the uni- 
versity in ways which the board believes will l>est })romote the 
interests of the university, it becomes impotent.’’ Since the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is established bv constitutional authority and 
the board of refrents is created and its |)owers defined by the Con- 
stitution. the (|Ue>tion was taken into the courts. The decision re- 
cently^ returned bchl that the act of the l(‘^i>la(ure insc'ttiii" up the 
conimi.ssion on administration and finance was unconst itutif)iial in 
so far as (he university was concerned. Inasmuch as the funds of 
the university are not derived solely from State* approjiriations 
but arc also, derived from the* Federal (lovernment. student fee-, 
income from tru>t funds, ojfts, and seivice enterprises, control by 
such a commission on administration and finance w'ould seem e.x- 
tremely diflicidt. This- decision is sitrnilicant for other State institu- 
tions which have felt or are feelin" the attemj)ls <*f pori^tical powers 
to determine university policy by contnd of the jiurse strings. 


